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How  the  Boy  Nephi  Saw  the  Mother  of  Jesus. 

B\  0.  J.  P.  JV. 


Near  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
mysterious  Red  Sea,  there  lies  a 
Httle  valley  that  impresses  one  with 
its  everlasting  firmness.  It  is  stead- 
fast and  immovable  as  the  earth  it- 
self. High  mountains  hem  it  in  on 
every  side.  Bold,  precipitous  cliffs 
guard  the  narrow  passes  by  which 
the  valley  may  be  entered.  A 
plunging  river-bed  enters  the  valley 
from  eastward  by  a  channel  cut 
through  giant  cliiTs,  white  on  one 
side  and  sunburned-black  on  the 
other.  And  far  away  northward 
and  southward,  rise  strange,  tow- 
ering mountain-peaks  of  red,  and 
black,    and    green. 

But  long  ago,  this  little  valley  was 
notable  not  merely  for  its  natural 
strength.  It  was  as  beaiitiful  and 
fertile  as  it  was  firm  and  steadfast. 
L'jion  the  sheer,  rough  cliffs  hung 
bright  caper  plants  ;  and  under  them 
nestled  palms  with  broad,  shining, 
green  fronds.  Down  the  middle  of 
tlie  valley  flowed  the  smiling  river, 
with  flowered  meadows  and  green 
fields  on  either  side.  And  below, 
between  the  valley  sides,  lay  the 
broad  Red  Sea,  a  clear  deep-blue, 
flecked  with  white  foam. 

Into  this  firm  and  fertile  valley, 
one  day  during  the  time  of  Jere- 
miah, came  Lehi,  a  rich  man  and  a 
prophet  of  Jerusalem.  I'"or  many 
long  years  Lehi  had  sought  to  serve 
the  Lord.  The  ]ireaching  of  Jere- 
miah   rind    the    i)roi:)hets    filled    his 


heart  with  sorrow.  For  he  had 
faith  in  the  prophets  of  God;  he 
knew  that  they  spoke  only  what 
God  revealed  to  them.  One  day 
Lehi  himself  prayed  to  the  Lord, 
that  he  might  be  shown  more  clear- 
ly what  should  happen  to  Jerusalem. 
In  answer  to  his  prayer  he  was 
shown  how  Jerusalem  should  in 
time  be  destroyed;  and  he  himself 
was  commanded  to  take  his  family 
and  go  into  the  wilderness.  The 
Lord  God  would  lead  him  to  a  new 
Land  of  Promise,  where  he  might 
rear  a  nation  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord. 

Lehi  forsook  his  lands  and  his 
wealth,  and  with  his  little  family, 
set  out  to  travel  southward  into 
the  wilderness.  It  was  a  difficult 
journey  to  those  who  had  been 
reared  in  luxury.  It  was  doubly 
difficult  for  those  who  had  not  seen 
the  visions  of  Lehi,  and  who  had  no 
faith  in  them.  To  them  he  was 
but  a  visionary  man.  To  them  there 
was  utterly  no  need  of  this  journey 
so  full  of  sacrifice,  into  the  un- 
I)eopled  wilderness.  It  is  small 
wonder,  then,  that  Lehi's  eldest 
sons  murmured  against  him,  and 
that  even  his  wife  complained  of 
the  hardships  she  was  forced  to 
endure  because  of  his  dreams. 

One  member  of  the  family,  how- 
ever, was  true  to  the  inspired  fath- 
er. It  was  Nephi,  a  boy  about 
eighteen  di'  nineteen  vears  old.  Nc- 
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phi  encouraged  his  brothers,  and 
tried  to  inspire  them  with  faith  in 
the  word  of  God ;  and  he  helped 
and  upheld  his  father  in  the  great 
mission  to  which  the  Lord  had 
called  him. 

After    many    days,    the     family 
reached    the     valley    of     strength. 


They  pitched  their  camp  there  by 
the  side  of  the  river.  Lehi  built  a 
simple  altar  of  stones,  and  made 
an  offering  to  the  Lord.  Tlien 
he  called  the  name  of  the  river 
Laman,  after  his  oldest  son ;  and 
the  valley  he  called  Lemuel,  after 
the    second   son.      And   turning   to 
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his  son  Laman,  Lehi  cried,  "O  that 
thou  mightest  be  like  unto  this 
river,  continually  running  into  the 
fountain  of  all  righteousness."  To 
Lemuel  he  said,  "O  that  thou 
mightest  be  like  unto  this  valley, 
firm  and  steadfast,  and  immovable 
in  keeping  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord."  But  for  Nephi,  and  the 
youngest  son  Sam,  Lehi  had  on- 
ly words  of  praise.  They  had  not 
rebelled  against  their  father,  but 
had  followed  him  gladly ;  and  they 
had  believed  in  all  his  words. 

Now,  it  happened  that,  while  the 
family  was  encamped  in  the  valley 
of  Lemuel,  Lehi  had  a  wonderful 
dream.  He  seemed  to  be  carried 
away  in  the  spirit  into  a  very  large 
field.  There  stood  in  the  midst  of 
the  field  a  beautiful  tree  bearing 
delicious  fruit.  Leading  to  the 
beautiful  tree  was  a  narrow  path- 
way, guarded  by  a  rod  of  iron. 
Far  away  was  a  fountain  which 
flowed  through  the  field  as  a  tu- 
multuous stream  of  filthy  water. 
And  beyond  the  stream,  on  the 
other  side,  appeared  a  large  build- 
ing, suspended  in  the  air,  high 
above  the  earth.  Countless  num- 
bers of  people  were  near  the  foun- 
tain of  filthy  water.  Some  of  them 
grasped  the  iron  rod  and  groped 
their  way  through  a  terrible  mist  of 
darkness,  which  suddenlv  arose,  till 
they  reached  the  tree  and  partook 
of  its  delicious  fruit.  But  many 
more  were  lost  in  the  filthy  water, 
while  others  assembled  in  the  splen- 
did building  suspended  in  mid-air 
and  pointed  witli  scorn  at  those  who 
had   reached   the   fruitful  tree. 

Truly,  it  was  a  wonderful  dream. 
T,chi  could  hardly  tell  what  it 
meant.  To  some  members  of  the 
familv  it  proved,  too,  to  he  of  little 
interest.  Laman  and  Lemuel  did 
not  care  what  it  meanr.  Nephi. 
however,  was  very  much  interested. 


He  was  very  much  concerned,  too ; 
for  he  desired  earnestly  to  know 
the  meaning  of  the  things  his  fath- 
er had  seen.  He  believed  that  the 
Lord,  could  reveal  it  all  to  him. 
Therefore,  he  prayed  to  the  Lord, 
and  pondered  the  dream  in  his 
heart.  One  day,  as  he  sat  thinking 
about  the  wonderful  vision,  he,  too, 
was  carried  away  in  the  Spirit. 
x\nd  then  it  was  given  to  him  to 
see,  not  only  all  that  his  father  had 
seen,  but  the  interpretation  of  the 
dream,  and  much  more  besides. 

When  the  vision  began,  Nephi 
found  himself  upon  a  very  high 
mountain,  which  he  had  never  seen 
before.  Near  him  stood  a  heavenly 
being — his  guide. 

"Behold,"  asked  the  Spirit  of 
him,  "what  desirest  thou?" 

And  Nephi  answered,  "I  desire 
to  behold  the  things  which  my 
father   saw." 

Almost  immediately  his  great  de- 
sire was  granted.  Nephi  looked 
about ;  and  lo !  there  was  the  tree, 
like  that  which  his  father  had  seen. 
It  was  large  and  beautiful — beauti-  . 
fu!  beyond  any  other  tree  he  had 
ever  seen.  And  it  was  pure  white 
like  the  driven  snow.  Nephi  fairly 
thrilled  with  joy  and  gratitude  as 
he  looked  upon  it,  and  saw  the 
abundant  fruit  which  it  bore. 

Then  the  Spirit  asked  him  again. 
"What  desirest  thou?" 

.•\nd  Nephi  answered,  "I  desire 
to  know  the  interpretation  of  the 
vision." 

.\t  once  the  Spirit  vanished  from 
l)cfore  liim,  so  did  also  t!ie  beauti- 
ful vision.  For  a  moment  Nephi 
was  left  utterly  alone.  Then  the 
parorama  of  tlic  land  of  Palestine 
— his  own  native  land — ^began  slow- 
ly to  unfold  bebire  him.  First  he 
saw  Jerusalem,  w  lie  re  he  had  been 
l)nrn,  and  where  he  had  lived  dur- 
ing most  of  his  life.     Tiicn  he  saw 
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I'lclhcl,  and  Sliiloh,  and  Shcchcm, 
and  Samaria  and  Jezreel — all  famed 
in  the  history  of  liis  people.  Then, 
in  his  vision,  he  saw  the  land  of 
Galilee ;  and  then  among  the.  hills 
of  Galilee,  the  little  town  of  Naz- 
areth. ,\  virgin  was  walking  in  the 
little  town  as  in  a  dream — a  virgin 
fair  and  white. 

Suddenly,  the  heavens  opened 
and  an  angel  appeared  before  the 
young  seer.  "Nephi,"  he  said, 
"dost  thou  understand  the  conde- 
scension  of  God?" 

'T  know  that  He  loveth  His  chil- 
dren," answered  Nephi  meekly ; 
"but  I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of 
all  things." 

Then  said  the  angel  to  him,  "Be- 
hold, the  virgin  whom  thou  seest 
is  the  mother  of  the  Son  of  God." 

Again  Nephi  looked ;  bur  the  holy 
virgin  was  carried  away  in  the 
Spirit,  and  Nephi  could  see  no 
more.  After  a  little  while,  however, 
the  angel  said  again,  "Look."  Ne- 
phi looked,  and  then  he  saw  the 
virgin  again,  bearing  a  little  child 
in   her  arms. 


"Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,"  cried 
the  angel  to  Nephi,  "yea,  even  the 
Son  of  the  Eternal  I'athcr!  Dost 
thou  understand  now  the  meaning 
of  the  tree  which  thy  father  saw?" 

"Yea,"  answered  Nephi,  awed  by 
the  sublime  vision,  "it  is  the  love 
of  God,  which  sheddcth  itself 
abroad  in  the  hearts  of  the  chil- 
dren of  men ;  wherefore  it  is  the 
most  desirable  above  all  ihings." 

"Yea,"  responded  the  angel,  "and 
the  most  joyous  to  the  soul." 

Thus  it  was  that  Nephi  saw  in 
vision  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and 
learned  that  the  beautiful  tree  with 
delicious  fruit  was  a  symbol  of  the 
love  of  God ;  that  the  iron  rod  was 
the  word  of  God ;  that  the  fountain 
of  filthy  water  was  the  evil  of  the 
world ;  that  the  spacious,  suspend- 
ed building,  filled  with  the  noise  of 
music  and  merrymaking,  was  the 
temptation  of  the  world.  Ever  af- 
terwards, when  Nephi  thought  of 
the  beautiful  vision,  he  blessed  the 
steadfast  little  valley  near  the  Red 
Sea,  where  he  had  seen  the  mother 
of  Jesus. 


To  My  Nephew. 

By  Benjamin  Waddlestock. 


1    Why  do  you  quit  your  mothers's  knee 
And  toddle  over  Ik  re  to  me, 

Wee,  happy  boy? 
I  think  it  will  not  pain  her  heart, 
And  surely,  laddie,  for  my  part, 

It  gives  me  joy. 

For  I  must  feel,  while  here  you  sit 
Upon  my  knee,  as  if  a  bit 

Of  good  still  lives 
Within  my  worldly  heart;  and  then 
My  childish  faith  comes  back  again; 

My  God  forgives. 

You  do  not  know,  you  cannot  guess 
What  strength  there  is  in  one  caress 
Of  that  wee  hand; 


Your  innocence  could  ne'er  surmise 
How  your  confiding,  baby  eyes 
Strone  sin  withstand. 

I  sometimes  think  the  God  above. 
Through  such  as  you  sends  down  His 
love 

From  yonder  skies. 
To  teach  us  creatures  of  the  dust 
To  know  the  unjust  from  the  just. 

And  make  us  wise: 

Wise  to  perceive  how  little  we, 
vVith  all  our  scholarship,  can  see 

Of  His  great  plan — 
To  teach  our  infant  steps  they  must 
Still  walk  by  faith,  and  wisely  trust 

The  Friend  of  man. 


Tales  of  Our^Grandfathers. 

By  John  Henry  Evans. 


With  the  Army  of  Zion. 
Scene  Three. 

Among  the  first  arrivals  for  the 
army  was  George  Ellsworth.  That 
was  on  the  second  of  May. 

Not  that  there  was  any  pressing 
need  for  him  to  be  so  early,  for  the 
march  did  not  begin  till  the  eighth ; 
but  when  you  are  a  boy  and  are 
fifteen  years  old  and  are  to  be  a 
soldier  by  special  invitation  of  a 
great  man,  you  cannot  help  keep- 
ing track  of  time.  Besides,  how 
would  it  look  if  the  army  went  off 
without  you  after  the  Prophet  him- 

If  had  expressed  a  desire  for  you 
to  go  and  had  made  all  arrange- 
ments? A  fine  thing  it  would  be — 
wouldn't  it,  now? — for  a  soldier  to 
be  late  at  his  post! 

That's  what  George  said  when  at 
home,  it  was  hinted  by  his  mother 
that  there  was  no  particular  hurry. 
And  so,  as  I  say,  off  he  went,  like 
an  Arabian  steed  on  the  race  track, 
reaching  New  Portage  on  the  sec- 
ond. 

Already,  however,  twenty  men 
■'.ere  on  the  ground,  with  four  bag- 
gage wagons.  They  had  come  the 
day  before.  But  Joseph  was  not 
among  them.  He  was  still  at  Kirt- 
land,  they  said.  None  of  the  men 
wore  uniforms  either,  nor  swords, 
nor  rifles.     And  George  wondered. 

"When  will  the  Prophet  arrive?" 
the  boy  ventured  to  ask  a  man  who 
was  winding  a  rope  arouml  a  big 
!^ox   of  something. 

The  man  looked  up.  "And  wliat 
do  you  want  to  know  that  for,  my 
man?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  Pm  going  with  the  army  to 
Zion." 


The  man  dropped  his  work, 
stopped  his  eyes  with  both  hapds, 
and  burst  into  a  loud  guffaw,  which 
attracted  the  attention  of  several 
others  in  as  many  different  places 
not  far  off.  Also,  it  brought  out  a 
scarlet  flush  on  George's  face. 

"What's  the  matter,  Obediah?" 
inquired  one  of  the  men.  And  the 
rest  looked  the  question  as  hard  as 
they  could. 

"Here's  a  youngster  that  says  he's 
going  with  us  to  Missouri !  He 
don't  look  any  more  than  ten  or 
eleven,  does  he?" 

"Pm  fifteen,  sir!"  George  hastily 
corrected. 

■'Oh!  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir!" 
(Jbediah  said  in  mock  gravity,  bow- 
ing cavalierly  to  the  dust.  "You 
see,  I  didn't  kiiozv!" 

George  found  himself  disliking, 
almost  hating,  this  man.  Who  could 
he  be,  anyway?  And  why  should 
he  be  so  oft'ensive  to  a  stranger? 
Was  it  an  altogether  unheard  of 
tiling  for  a  boy,  even  if  he  iccrc 
only  ten  or  eleven,  to  accompany 
an  army? 

"He  can  do  lots  of  things  that 
we'd  be  glad  to  have  him  for,"  con- 
ciliated the  man  who  had  asked 
the  (luestinn,  and  George  inwardly 
thanked  him  for  the  kind  thought. 

"Well,"  added  he  of  the  cral)he(l 
temper,  "I  don't  \\ant  imn  in  my 
company  I" 

''And  /  don't  want  to  be  in  yotu' 
company  either,"  George  thought. 
Put  he  was  too  polite  and  respect- 
ful to  say  so.  "We're  of  the  same 
mind   there!" 

"You  shouldn't  say  that,  Protlu'r 
!>mith,"  said  another  man.  "Ma\'- 
\>v  3'ou'll  be  glad  to  have  him  yet — • 
you  don't  know." 
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But  Brother  Smith  was  already 
at  work  again  on  the  box  of  goods. 
He  was  through  with  the  boy  who 
looked  only  ten  or  eleven. 

The  boy,  though  was  not  through 
with  him.  His  name,  then,  was 
Obediah  Smith !  He  must  be  a 
Ijrother  of  the  Prophet.  It  was  a 
great  disappointment.  Presently, 
as  if  to  interpret  in  another  way 
than  was  meant,  Obediah 's  remark 
that  he  did  not  want  the  boy  in  his 
company,  George  left  him  and  wan- 
dered about  the  camp. 

The  camp  was  situated  in  a  small 
grove  a  little  way  out  from  New 
Portage.  There  was  plenty  of  shel- 
ter and  fuel.  The  four  wagons  were 
standing  just  outside  the  fringe  of 
the  woods,  and  the  horses  browsed 
greedily  on  the  short  green  grass 
around  the  trees.  Just  now  there 
was  plenty  of  work  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  man. 

It  was  four  days  before  the 
Prophet  came  with  his  company. 
There  were  about  a  hundred  with 
a  number  of  baggage  wagons.  Most 
heartily,  after  his  fashion,  did  Jos- 
eph shake  hands  with  those  already 
there,  including  George. 

"And  if  here  isn't  my  \oung  sol- 
dier !"  he  exclaimed  cheerfully  when 
he  saw  the  boy.  "I'm  giad  you're 
here  so  soon,"  he  added,  putting  his 
arm  around  him  in  a  way  he  had. 

George's  heart  was  full.  This 
^reefing  was  ample  compensation 
for  the  rebuff  Obediah  Smith  had 
given  him  that  first  day. 

"And  so  you're  going  to  take  him 
w  ith  you  ?■'  inquired  that  gentle- 
man when  he  saw  Joseph  treating 
George  so  affectionately. 

"Yes;"  the  Prophet  answered. 
"You  see,  I've  got  to  have  some- 
body to  take  care  of  me !"  And 
he  told  them  of  the  affair  at  the 
schoolhouse  in  Orange. 

The  men  laughed  heartily — even 


Obediah.  And  George  was  glad 
the  Prophet  had  made  so  much  of 
him  before  Smith.  Maybe  he 
would  now  have  a  higher  opinion 
of  the  boy  who  looked  only  ten  or 
eleven. 

"Is  he  your  brother?"  asked 
George  of  the  Prophet  when  the 
two  happened  to  be  together  for 
a  little  while  that  day.  Of  course 
Obediah  was  meant. 

"No,"  replied  Joseph — "no  broth- 
er, except  in  the  gospel.'' 

George  thought  the  Prophet  said 
this  with  somewhat  of  relief,  or 
was  it  only  the  boy's  imagination  ? 

"Why  do  you  ask?"  Joseph  in- 
quired. 

George  told  him. 

"Oh,  Brother  Obediah's  a  good 
man,"  was  the  answer.  "Only,  he's 
got  a  bad  temper  that  brings  him 
trouble  once  in  a  while.  You 
caught  him  when  he  was  in  the 
wrong   humor,   that's   all." 

"Anyway,  you  won't  put  me  in 
his  company,  will  you?" 

"No." 

It  was  a  comfort,  however,  to 
know  that  the  man  who  had  spok- 
en unkindly  to  George  wasn't  the 
Prophet's  brother ! 

Next  day  an  organization  of  Zi- 
on's  camp  was  effected.  There  were 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  present — all  young  and  middle- 
aged,  as  the  revelation  had  direct- 
ed. Probably  the  oldest  member 
there  was  Frederick  G.  Williams, 
who  was  considerably  under  fifty; 
and  the  youngest  by  far  was  George 
Ellsworth.  There  were  Brigham 
Young,  the  two  Pratts,  the  two 
Johnsons,    Heber   C.    Kimball,   and 

iny  others  whose  names  have  be- 
come household  words  to  the  Saints. 
There  were  besides  twenty  baggage 
wagons,  each  loaded  with  flour  and 
corn  and  clothing  and  a  hundred 
and  one  other  things  that  the  desti- 
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2  people  who  had  been  driven 
from  their  homes  in  Jackson  Coun- 
•   would  need. 

The  Prophet,  of  course,  was  the 
commander-in-chief.  Under  him, 
as  general  officers,  were  Frederick 
G.  Williams,  paymaster  and  his- 
torian of  the  camp,  and  Zernbbabel 
Snow,  commissary,  who  had  charge 
of  all  the  good  supplies.  The  whole 
camp  was  divided  into  groups,  or 
companies,  of  twelve,  with  a  cap- 
tain chosen  by  the  men  in  his  com- 
pany. Of  these  twelve,  two  were 
to  be  cooks,  two  firemen,  two  tent 
men,  two  water  men,  two  wagoners 
and  horsemen,  one  commissary,  and 
one  runner. 

George  was  put  in  Heber  C.  Kim- 
ball's company  as  runner,  with  the 
special  injunction  to  the  captain 
that  nothing  serious  should  come  to 
him. 

That  afternon  the  company  in 
which  George  found  himself  was 
called  together  for  instructions. 
They  all  sat  or  knelt  on  the  ground 
in  semi-circle  around  the  chief. 

"We  shall  march  in  order,"  be- 
gan Joseph,  "each  company  accord- 
ing to  its  number.  Every  morning 
a  bugle  will  sound  at  four  o'clock — 
which  is  a  signal  to  rise,  have  pray- 
ers, and  eat  breakfast.  Then  to  the 
road.  At  night  the  same — rest, 
supper,  and  to  bed  at  the  sound  of 
the  bugle.  The  drill  and  order  is 
to  be  as  rigid  as  in  a  regular  army, 
and  any  violation  is  to  be  dealt 
with   by  a  court-martial." 

This  was  received  as  soberly  as 
it  was  given.  George  was  pleased ; 
only,  he  would  have  preferred  to 
have  a  uniform  on.  He  loked  about 
at  the  dress  of  the  Prophet  and 
the  others.  Joseph,  discerning  the 
boy's  thought,   asked   him : 

"And  .so  you  think  we  onglit  to 
have  uniforms  on,   George?" 

George    startled    at    this    sudden 


reading  of  his  thought.  The  men, 
smiling,  glanced  at  their  own 
clothes  and  then  at  his.  In  truth, 
the  boy  had  set  his  heart  on  having 
a  uniform,  blue  with  stripes  down 
the  sides,  epaulets  on  the  shoul- 
ders, and  a  sword  dangling  musical- 
ly from  a  belt  filled  with  cartridges  ! 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  said,  "I  did !" 

"There  wasn't  time  for  that, 
George.  Besides,  we  don't  want  it 
known  that  we're  an  army  on  the 
march.  Uniforms  would  give  us 
away  at  once,  you  see." 

Joseph  paused  and  looked  out  of 
the  tent  door  as  if  he  had  forgotten 
something. 

"There  is  to  be  absolute  secrecy 
about  this  march,"  he  went  on, 
looking  round  at  the  men.  "Not  a 
living  soul  outside  of  the  camp  must 
know  anything  at  all  about  us — 
whj  we  are,  where  we  are  going  to, 
where  we  came  from,  and  why  we 
arc  going.  Not  a  word !  If  any- 
body should  ask — which  they  will 
■ — give  a  respectful  but  evasive  an- 
f.vcr.  We  must  keep  everything 
to  ourselves — nothing  must  get 
out." 

"We'll  have  our  guns  and  swords, 
won't  we  ?"  ventured  George,  his 
mind  jumping  back  to  his  disap- 
jiointment  over  the  matter  of  uni- 
forms. 

"Oh,  yes,"  was  the  reply."  We 
couldn't  get  along  without  them. 
You  see,"  he  went  on  to  explain, 
"we've  got  something  like  a  thou- 
sand miles  to  go,  and  we  shall  have 
to  defend  ourselves,  maybe  from 
Indians  and  lawless  wliites,  and  get 
some  of  our  food  licsidcs.  Do  yon 
think  you'll  he  able  to  st.Tud  it, 
George?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  think  so." 

"You  know  we'll  have  tn  walk  a 
good  part  of  tlie  way,  every  wagnn 
being   loaded." 
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"Are   you    going   to    walk,    too?  "I've  decided  that  you'd  better 
This   from  George.  act  as  our  recruiting  officer,"   re- 
Joseph   smiled.     "Yes,   with   the  pHefl  Joseph,  "you're  such  a  good 
^gg(. "  hand   at   getting  men.     Only   you 
"Then  I  can  walk'"  '^^^  ^o  confine  your  labors  to  within 
The  flap  of  the  tent  was  lifted  and  ^  reasonable  distance  of  o"r  route." 
the   smooth    round   face   of   Parley  „  T'le   face    disappeared       Brother 
P.   Pratt  looked  in.     The   Prophet  P^^''^^  «'°^  ^  S^^d  hand  at  obtam- 

mg  recruits,  and  no  doubt  about  it. 


looked  up. 


Who  could  resist  the  power  of  this 


"I've  brought  another  small  com-  eloquence? 

pany  of  men,"  said  Brother  Pratt  «!„  ^he  morning  at  the  bugle  call, 

"Do   you   think    I'd   better   go   out  remember  boys!"  was   the   parting 

again  or  stay  with  the  camp  from  word  of  the  commander-in-chief  as 

now  on  ?"  he  left  the  tent. 


JUST  FOR  TODAY. 

Lord,  for  tomorrow  and  its  needs 

I  do  not  pray: 
Help  me  from  stain  of  sin  and  wrong 

Just  for  today. 
Let  me  botli  diligently  work 

And  duly  pray: 
Let  me  be  kind  in  word  and  deed 

Just  for  today. 

Let  me  be  swift  to  do  Thy  will, 

Prompt  to  obey. 
Help  me  to  sacrifice  myself, 

Just  for  today. 
Let  me  no  wrong  or  idle  word 

Unthinking  say: 
Set  Thou  a  seal  upon  my  lips. 

Just  tor  today. 
So,  tor  tomorrov/  and  its  needs 

I  do  not  pray. 
But  help  me,  guide  me,  hold  me,  Lord, 

Just  for  today. 


Making  Odtober  Calls. 


By   Annie    Hauiiltcn    DonncU  (Selected). 


Who  wants  to  go  calling  with 
me — with  me?"  sang  Aunt  Nell's 
sweet  voice  in  the  doorway.  All 
the  children  looked  up  and  every 
little  voice  cried  "Me!  Me!"  Now, 
four  little  voices  make  quite  a  noise 
and  Aunt  Nell  put  her  fingers  in 
her  ears   in   make-believe   distress. 

"Me" — "Me?"  she  said  in  a 
shocked  voice. 

"I — /,"  corrected  Mildred  hur- 
riedly, looking  ashamed. 

"I ! — I !"  echoed  all  the  others. 
Mildred  set  the  fashion  in  gram- 
mar, Billy  said. 

"That  sounds  better; — now,  off 
with  you  and  get  ready."  cried 
Aunt  Nell,  gaily.  "WeT  start  in 
five  minutes  by  Grandma's  eight- 
day  clock." 

The  older  little  Merriweathers 
regarded  Aunt  Nell  in  surprise. 
They  knew  she  was  a  very  quick 
auntie  indeed — but  to  get  all  dressed 
up  in  making-calls  costume  in  five 
minutes?  And  put  on  her  kid 
gloves,   too — my ! 

Aunt  Nell  had  on  her  short  bi- 
cycle dress  and  a  fimny-looking 
shade  hat.  She  sat  down  in  Grand- 
ma's rocker  with  the  soft  calico 
cushions,  and  folded  her  hands  in 
a  leisurely  way. 

"I'll  wait  here  for  you — scam- 
per!" she  said. 

"Why!  why,  auntie!"  cried  Mil- 
dred in  astonishment,  "You  ain't 
going  a-calling  in  yoiu"  '^linrt  dress 
an'    shade    hat  ?" 

"  'You-ain't-going-a-calling'  ' ' — 
repeated  Aunt  Nell  slowly,  but  Mil- 
dred hurried  on — 

"You  aren't  going  a-calling  lliat 
way?" 

"To  be  sure  I  am  !  T  took  pains 
(o  dress  all   up  in   my  most  fitting 


garments!"  laughed  AunL  Nell. 

When  grandma's  clock  said  the 
five  minutes  had  gone,  they  started. 
They  walked  right  away  from  the 
pretty  little  village  and  the  chil- 
dren murmured  "Oh !"  under  their 
breaths. 

"But  there  don"t  nobody — any- 
body live  in  this  direction,"  ven- 
tured Billy  gravely. 

"O,  yes,  indeed ! — my  friends  live 
in  this  direction — the  friends  we 
are  going  to  see,  you  know.  They 
are  waiting  for  us,  all  in  their  beau- 
tiful, bright  new  dresses.  I  should 
have  gone  last  week  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  the  new  dressef — I  was 
afraid  they  might  not  be  quite 
done." 

"Oh  !"  breathed  the  children  soft- 
ly. Auntie  Nell  was  the  funniest 
auntie ! 

"We  will  bring  home  some  sam- 
ples of  their  dresses,"  she  went  on 
briskly,  "to  show  grandma  and 
mamma.  I  am  sure  my  friends 
will  gladly  give  us  some." 

It  was  mid-October  and  the  air 
was  cool  and  clear  and  buffeted 
their  faces  with  quiet  little  whiffs 
of  breeze  sweet  with  the  odor  of 
blooming   witchhazel. 

"Smell  it,  children,"  cried  Aunt 
.  Nell,  "How  sweet,  almost  sicken- 
ing, it  is !  And  do  you  know,  it  is 
the  only  Inish  in  ATothcr  Nature's 
family  that  blossoms  in  the  fall? 
Its  flowers  and  its  withering  leaves 
come  together." 

The  children  sniffed  the  air  eag- 
erly and  tramped  on  tiirnngh  the 
l)t'antiful  autumn  paths.  By  the 
roadsides  the  dwarf  sumachs  were 
all  aglow  in  their  crimson  leaves. 
rui'l   made   little   fire-pots   here   and 
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there.  The  golden-rod  and  asters 
were  everywhere  resplendent. 

"It's  such  splendid  weather!" 
sighed  little  Gem  enjoyingly. 

"Such  merri-weather !''  laughed 
Aunt  Nell,  and  then,  of  course,  all 
the  little  IVIerriweathers  laughed, 
too. 

"We'll  make  the  first  call  here," 
said  Aunt  Nell  by-and-by,  stopping 
in  front  of  the  very  crimsonest, 
brightest  dwarf  sumach  of  all. 

"Oh !"  cried  the  children.  Of 
course  ! — why  hadn't  they  thought 
before?  Aunt  Nell  was  going  a- 
calling  on  the  trees  in  their  fall 
dresses  ? 

"I've  got  some  samples  to  carry 
home !''  cried  billy  in  delight,  gath- 
ering up  the  bright  leaves. 

"I  'spose  you  mean  you  haz'e 
some  samples  to  carry  home,"  qui- 
etly corrected  Miss  Mildred  in  his 
ear. 


"Auntie,"  she  added,  "I  wish  we 
could  vanish  the  miser'ble  'got'  out 
of  things — yes,  I  do !" 

.-Xuntie    Nell   laughed. 

"O,  no,  little  Miss  Mildred! 
Sometimes  we  need  it,  you  see.  But 
we  musn't  be  too  familiar  with  it!" 

The  next  call  was  under  a  great 
oak  in  russet  dress. 

"It's  a  very  dignified  color  to 
dress  up  in !"  said  Aunt  Nell,  "and 
the  Oak  family  is  very  dignified,  so 
it  is  in  the  laest  of  taste.  We'll 
stay  here  a  little  while,  I  think.  Sit 
down  here,  all  of  you,  on  this  crisp, 
brown  cushion.  We'll  call  over 
there  across  the  way,  on  the  Maple 
folks,  next.  See  how  gay  they  are 
in  their  red  and  gold  gowns !" 

"Some  are  red,  and  some  are 
gold,  and  still  they're  all  Maple 
Folks — that  is  queer,"  commented 
]\Iildred.  "They  don't  all  dress 
alike  a  bit,  auntie." 
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"No,  dear,  that's  a  peculiarity 
about  the  family,  but  the  same 
trees — the  individual  members  of 
the  family — always  dress  in  the 
same  color  every  year.  That  one 
in  bright  red  will  wear  bright  red 
next  October,  too, — and  all  the  Oc- 
tobers it  lives.  And  the  yellow 
gowns  will  wear  yellow.  People 
who  love  trees  and  make  a  study 
of  them  have  discovered  that  habit 
of  the  Maple  folks." 

"O,  auntie,  see  that  plum  tree 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  maples !" 
Billy  cried  suddenly.  "How  pretty 
it  looks,  among  the  bright  gold 
trees !" 

"'Plum  tree"? — O,  you  mean 
plum-colored,  Billy.     I  see  it  now. 


That's  an  ash.  I  always  like  the 
rich,  deep  color  of  the  ash  trees  in 
the  fall.  Later,  the  leaves  will  turn 
a  still  richer  maroon.  We  must 
get  some  samples  of  the  ash  tree's 
dress  surely." 

They  called  on  the  Maple  folks 
and  the  ash  tree,  and  on  the  stately 
elms  in  their  pale  yellow  gowns. 
They  were  all  in  their  new  fall  cos- 
tumes, as  if  just  on  purpose  to  "re- 
ceive" the  little  Merriweathers  and 
.\unt  Nell. 

At  the  end  of  the  long  beautiful 
afternoon  the  children  went  home, 
with  their  hand  full  of  bright  "sam- 
ples" and  their  faces  full  of  bright 
thoughts. 


XTbe  ffour^Xeaf  Clover. 

|1Rie  leaf  is  tor  bope,  an&  one  is  fov  faith, 
HnD  one  is  for  love,  v^ou  l^now; 
HnD  (5o^  pnt  another  one  in  for  [uch- 
llf  vou  search  ^o\\  will  f  inD  where  tL">c\)  (jrow. 

But  ^ou  must  have  hopean^  i?ou  must  have  faith, 

l!>ou  must  love  an&  be  strono,  ant)  so— 

■flf  i^ou  worh,  if  \)ou  wait,  vou  will  finb  the  place 

TMbere  the  four^leaf  clovers  orow. 


How  Bill  and  Frank  went  to  the  Circus. 


B\<  Annie  Maliii- 


Th  circus  was  coming,  and  as  the 
time  drew  nearer  the  boys  grew 
more  excited.  Bill  was  sixteen ; 
Frank  was  two  years  younger.  They 
lived  on  a  farm  twenty  miles  from 
the  city  and  once  each  sum.mer  they 
went  to  the  circus.  It  had  always 
been  the  event  of  the  summer. 
From  the  time  the  first  advertise- 
ments appeared  the  boys  of  the  vi- 
cinity had  talked  of  nothing  else. 

These  two  boys  had  very  httle 
money  to  spend  for  amusements. 
Ever  since  the  spring  they  had  been 
saving  every  cent  they  could.  Their 
father,  Mr.  Cutler,  did  not  believe 
in  giving  his  boys  the  chance  to 
waste  good  money,  as  he  was  often 
heard  to  say ;  and  besides,  he  had 
none  to  waste.  The  boys  under- 
stood and  were  satisfied  with  what 
he  could  do  for  them.  Every  sum- 
mer since  they  were  large  enough 
he  had  driven  them  to  the  city ;  but 
this  time  he  had  some  business 
which  called  him  in  another  direc- 
tion and  had  given  them  permission 
to  take  old  Bess  and  the  cart  and 
go  to  the  circus  by  themselves.  They 


had  their  trip  all  planned  and  per- 
mission to  be  gone  two  days. 

About  half  way  to  the  city  was 
a  small  piece  of  land  owned  by 
Mr.  Cutler.  The  boys  had  decided 
to  start  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  sleep 
in  a  tumble-down  house  on  this 
land  and  so  reach  the  city  in  time 
for  the  afternoon  performance. 
Then  after  the  evening  performance 
they  could  drive  back  to  their  stop- 
ping place  again,  sleep  there  and 
arrive  home  on  time  the  following 
day.  Their  father  gave  them  many 
directions  and  instructions  as  to 
■  their  journey  and  warned  them 
against  pick-pockets  until  they  grew 
impatient.  "Were  they  always  to 
be  treated  as  babies?"  grumbled 
Bill,  and  both  boys  were  loud  in 
their  assurances  that  they  were  old 
enough  to  go  to  a  circus  and  back 
alone,  as  they  were  old  enough  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  Their 
mother  doubted  it.  She  provided  a 
good  supply  of  food,  however,  and 
at  last  the  time  had  come  for  them 
to  take  their  departure,  \\hich  they 
did  in  high  spirits. 
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As  old  Bess  cantered  gently  along 
the  boys  discussed  every  feature  of 
the  show.  They  knew  their  plan 
of  procedure  off  by  heart.  Why 
shouldn't  they  when  they  had  talked 
it  over  every  day  and  every  night 
for  three  whole  weeks  getting  the 
bill  out  and  singling  out  the  star 
attractions  time  after  time? 

They  reached  the  old  house  in 
good  time,  looked  to  see  that  the 
fence  was  safe,  and  turnei  old  Bess 
out  for  the  night.  Then  they  took 
the  quilts  which  they  had  been  sit- 
ting on,  into  the  house,  had  their 
supper,  and  then,  as  it  was  almost 
dark,  they  went  to  sleep. 

"I  guess  the  folks  didn't  need 
to  be  so  afraid  to  let  us  come  alone," 
observed  Bill,  "it  makes  me  tired 
to  hear  so  many  instructions  and 
cautions." 

"So  it  does  me,"  answered  Frank 
sleepily,  "but  we'll  show  them  we 
arn't  babies." 

At  break  of  day  Bill  awoke  and 
gazed  drowsily  about  the  bare  room. 
Then  he  jumped  up,  dressed  hastily, 
and  called  his  brother. 

Frank  was  soon  dressed  and  both 
boys  went  out  to  find  some  water 
in  which  to  wash  their  faces  and 
hands.  Bill  was  a  few  steps  in  ad- 
vance, and  as  he  glanced  around 
on  the  quiet  country  scene  he  gave 
a  start  and  a  sharp  exclamation. 

"What's  that?"  asked  Frank. 

"The  cart,  Frank,"  cried  Bill. 
"Where  in  the  world  is  the  cart?" 

Both  gazed  in  consternation.  The 
cart  was  not  to  he  seen.  With 
rapid  steps  the  brothers  ran  around 
the  house  and  looked  at  each  other 
in  dismay.  Bess  and  the  cart  had 
been  stolen  ! 

The  boys  returned  to  the  house, 
to  consider  what  was  best  to  l)e 
done.  Then  they  madi:  another 
discovery.  Their  money  was  gone 
too.      Tears    of   vexation    stood    in 


their  eyes — and  no  wonder.  What 
was  the  use  of  going  to  a  circus 
without   money  ? 

"That  is  the  meanest  thing  I  ever 
heard  of,"  said  Bill  at  last,  "we 
might  just  as  well  go  back  home. 
But  won't  father  be  angry?'' 

And  at  that  thought  Frank  said 
pleadingly,  "Oh,  let's  go  to  the  cir- 
cus anyway  Bill,  we  can  look 
around  a  bit  and  maybe  get  a 
chance  for  a  lift  part  of  the  way 
home,  and  anyhow,"  he  continued, 
"father  won't  be  home  until  tomor- 
row. What's  the  use  of  going  back 
now  ?" 

They  considered  briefly  and  both 
decided  to  walk  the  remaining  ten 
miles.  After  eating  what  break- 
fast they  could  they  rolled  their 
quilts  up  in  one  corner  and  taking 
the  remainder  of  their  food,  started 
on  their  long  walk.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful morning,  but  neither  of  them 
was  paying  much  attention  to  the 
scenery.  Their  high  spirits  were 
dampened  ;  for  beside  their  own  dis- 
comfiture the  thought  of  their  fath- 
er's ve.xation  would  intrnde  itself 
upon  them.  Would  he  approve  of 
their  continuing  on  their  journey  or 
would  he  think  they  should  have  re- 
turned Jiome  upon  the  discovery  of 
their  loss? 

As  they  debated  this  question  Bill 
remarked,  "At  any  rate  we  stand 
just  as  good  a  chance  of  finding 
Bess  in  the  city  as  in  the  coimtry." 

.And  at  the  thought  of  coming 
across  their  property  the  faces  of 
l)c)th  grew  brighter  and  their  hearts 
lii^hter. 

They  were  good  boys ;  but  like 
many  otiiers  had  arrived  at  the  age 
when  they  felt  themselves  to  be 
as  wise  as  their  parents.  After 
wliat  had  passed  between  them  the 
day  before,  they  dreaded  the  ridi- 
cule they  knew  they  would  receive 
frnni  their  father  as  \w]\  as  his  cHs- 
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pleasure.  However  they  trudged 
manfully  along  keeping  their  eyes 
open  as  they  went,  and  making 
plans  as  to  their  actions  should 
they  catch  a  glimpse  of  old  Bess. 
They  could  hardly  believe  that  a 
thief  could  have  caught  the  horse, 
hitched  her  to  the  cart,  entered  the 
old  house  and  robbed  their  pockets, 
without  disturbing  one  or  both  of 
them,  but  when  they  remembered 
how  thcv  had  lain  awake  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  night  before  talking  of 
their  trip,  and  how  they  had  worked 
that  morning  to  get  everythng  done 
before  they  left  home  it  would  have 
been  more  surprising  if  they  had  not 
slept  soundly.  As  they  continued 
on  their  journey  their  spirits  rose 
somewhat  and  at  last  they  arrived  in 
the  city. 

As  they  neared  the  circu?  grounds 
they  thought  longingly  of  their  lost 
money.  "If  I  could  just  catch  that 
thief,"  said  Frank,  "I'd  have  him 
put  in  jail." 

"Just  let  me  get  sight  of  him 
once,"  responded  Bill,  "I'll  make 
him  sorry  for  his  little  trick." 

By  the  time  they  reached  their 
goal  the  crowd  was  gathering  for 
the  performance,  and  they  felt  very 
down-hearted  when  they  realized 
that  they  must  remain  outside.  They 
stood  forlornly  to  one  side  and 
watched  the  eager  throng  for  a 
time,  then  Bill  suggested  that  they 
try  to  get  in  among  the  vehicles  on 
the  other  side. 

"Maybe  we'll  get  a  chance  to 
make  enough  to  get  inside  " 

Accordingly  they  made  their 
way  over,  and  before  long  they 
found  themselves  close  to  a  carriage 
occupied  by  a  lady  and  gentleman 
and  several  small  children.  The 
horses  were  inclined  to  be  restless 
and  Bill  stepped  forward  to  hold 
them  while  the  gentleman  assisted 
the  lady  to  alight.     As  he  did  so 


one  of  the  children  caught  her  foot 
on  a  stick  and  nearly  fell  to  the 
ground  but  was  prevented  by  Frank 
who  quietly  reached  out  his  hand 
and  steadied  her.  When  all  were 
out  of  the  carriage,  the  gentleman 
asked  Bill  to  drive  the  team  to  a 
more  secluded  spot  which  he  point- 
ed out  to  him,  while  he  took  his 
family  out  of  the  crowd  which  was 
growing  thicker.  Then  he  rejoined 
the  brothers  and  after  making  sure 
that  the  horses  were  safely  tied  up 
he  asked  the  boys  if  they  were  going 
in  to  see  the  performance. 

"No,  sir,"  answered  Bill,  respect- 
fully, and  when  asked  the  reason  he 
told  him  of  their  misfortune. 

The  gentleman  regarded  him 
keenly  for  a  moment  and  then  said, 
"Well  boys,  that  is  too  bad,  but  you 
shall  see  the  show  anyhow  as  I  have 
passes." 

The  boys  thanked  him  heartily 
and  joyfully  passed  in.  Their  kind 
hearted  acquaintance  was  deter- 
mined they  should  see  all  there  was 
to  be  seen.  The  pass  took  them  to 
every  part  of  the  place,  and  there 
was  not  a  boy  in  that  vast  throng 
that  enjoyed  it  all  more  thoroughly 
than  did  these  two  country  lads. 
They  showed  their  gratitude  by 
helping  the  two  little  sons  of  Mr. 
Walker  to  see  all  that  was  going  on 
and  he  was  pleased  to  see  that  they 
were  so  appreciative  of  his  kindness. 

At  the  close  of  the  peiformance 
Bill  brought  the  carriage;  over  for 
them,  and  then  thanking  him  again 
and  saying  good-bye  they  went 
away. 

As  they  walked  along  Bill  sud- 
denly grasped  his  brother's  arm  and 
said,  "Look  there.  Frank !  As  sure 
as  you  live  that's  our  horse  and 
cart." 

With  rapid  steps  they  reached  the 

le  of  the  horse  just  as  an  elderly 
man  approached  with  the  manifest 
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intention  of  taking  posses£:ion  of  it. 
Bill  grasped  the  bit  and  held  on 
firmly.    "This  is  my  horse,"  he  said. 

"Let  go,  you  young  rascal,"  said 
the  man  angrily,"  or  I  ihall  make 
you  smart,"  and  he  raised  his  whip 
threateningly.  Bill  stood  his  ground 
manfully. 

"Don't  you  dare,"  he  said  stout- 
ly, "I  shall  call  for  help  if  you  don't 
get  out  of  my  cart." 

The  man's  face  was  livid  with 
anger  by  this  time,  and  no  doubt  the 
whip  would  have  been  used  over 
Bill's  hand  had  not  Frank  who  had 
darted  ofif  returned  with  a  police- 
man at  that  moment. 

"What's  all  this  about?''  asked 
the  officer. 

"This  man  is  trying  to  steal  our 
horse  and  cart,"  said   Bili. 

"These  boys  are  trying  to  steal  my 
horse  and  cart,"  said  the  man  at  al- 
most the  same  instant. 

"Well,"  exclaimed  the  officer, 
"you  had  all  better  come  with  me 
till  the  matter  can  be  settled." 

Bill  was  determined  to  recover 
his  stolen  property,  but  his  heart 
sank.  If  they  had  to  stay  in  the  city 
all  night  what  would  they  do  with- 
out a  cent  in  their  pockets?  How- 
ever he  followed  the  officer  as  he 
led  the  horse  away  and  the  man  sul- 
lenly accompanied  them.  A  crowd 
had  collected  by  this  time  and  as 
the  party  proceeded  slowly  among 
it  there  was  a  little  commotion 
caused  by  a  horse  which  had  become 
almost  unmanageable.  When  the 
officer  and  our  two  boys  looked 
around  again,  they  foimd  that 
the  elderly  man  had  slunk  off 
in  the  confusion,  leaving  them  in 
possession  of  old  Bess  and  the  cart. 
The  officer  was  very  much  crestfal- 
len, but  could  plainly  see  that  the 
boys  were  in  the  right,  s  ■  let  them 
go  taking  their  recovered  property 
with   them,   to  their  great   delight. 


As  they  drove  along  the  street  a  lit- 
tle later,  they  decided  that  they 
would  immediately  depart  for  home 
as  it  would  be  useless  to  stay  longer 
without  money.  They  felt  so  glad 
to  have  recovered  the  horse  that 
nothing  else  troubled  them  very 
much.  As  they  turned  the  corner 
they  saw  a  policeman  seize  a  man 
by  the  shoulder  and  heard  the 
words  pickpocket,  and  recognized 
the   elderly   man   in   the   prisoner. 

"I  guess  he  got  our  money  al- 
right," said  Bill,  "but  I  wouldn't 
stay  here  any  longer  if  I  knew  I'd 
get  it  back.  The  country  is  good 
enough  for  me."  They  had  one 
more  surprise  however ;  tor  as  they 
went  along  talking  over  their  ad- 
ventures they  saw  a  familiar  rig  ap- 
proaching. As  it  drew  nearer  they 
found  that  the  driver  was  none  oth- 
er than  their  father.  He  had  con- 
cluded his  business,  and  being  near 
the  city  had  decided  to  go  to  see 
the  circus  himself  and  see  if  he 
could  find  his  boys  while  there.  He 
listened  to  their  story  and  then  in- 
vited them  to  return  and  accompany 
him  to  see  the  evening  performance, 
which  they  did.  Then  they  all  went 
out  to  the  old  house  to  sleep  and 
arrived  home  the  next  day. 

"So  you  found  out  there  were 
pickpockets,"   said   their   mother. 

"Well,  yes,"  said  Bill  with  a 
laugh,  "but  then  wc  took  care  of 
ourselves  anyway." 

"So  you  did,"  she  answered  with 
a  smile,  "with  the  aid  of  a  kind  man, 
an  officer  and  your  fallic-  ymi  saw 
the  circus  and  got  iiack  all  right." 

The  boys  were  glad  t)  let  it  go 
at  that  and  the  parents  were  glad 
to  know  they  iiad  done  the  best  tiiey 
could  and  got  out  of  liie  difficulty 
so  easily.  So  all  parlies  were  sat- 
isfied, and  the  boys  listened  more 
])atiently  when  tiiey  were  warned 
about  the  dangers  in  a  hwiiv  citv. 


The  Story  of  David. 

Frcni  "Favourite  Bible  Stories.' 


There  was  once  a  shepherd  boy 
whose  name  was  David.  He  was 
one  of  eight  brothers,  the  sons  of  a 
man  Jesse,  who  Hved  in  Bethlehem, 
in  the  land  of  Canaan.  David  was 
Jesse's  youngest  son,  and  he  kept 
his  father's  sheep.  He  was  a  brave, 
noble  youth,  who  loved  God  and 
feared  nothing  in  the  world ;  for  he 
knew  that  God  was  everywhere. 


And  so  one  day,  when  a  lion 
came  and  took  away  a  lamb  out  of 
his  flock,  David  was  not  afraid  to 
follow  the  lion;  and  he  struck  him 
and  killed  him,  and  saved  the  lamb 
out  of  his  very  jaws.  He  also 
killed  a  bear;  for  God  was  with 
him,  and  gave  him  strength  to  over- 
come these  savage  beasts. 

David's  mind  was  full  of  beauti- 
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ful  and  happy  thoughts,  and  he  used 
to  turn  these  thoughts  mto  sweet 
psalms,  which  are  written  in  the 
Bible.  He  believed  that  God  was 
watching  him  and  taking  care  of 
him,  just  as  he  watched  and  tended 
his  sheep,  and  therefore  he  sang, 
"The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall 
not  want,"  and  the  rest  of  that  beau- 
tiful psalm,  which  I  am  sure  you 
have   often   heard. 

The  king  of  the  country  where 
David  lived  was  a  man  called  Saul. 
He  was  the  king  of  the  Israelites. 
He  was  a  tall,  strong  man,  and  a 
good  soldier ;  but  he  had  disobeyed 
God,  and  therefore  he  was  no  long- 
er fit  to  be  king  over  God's  people. 

The  old  prophet  Samuel  was  very 
sorry  for  Saul,  because  he  had  been 
bad,  and  because  he  might  not  con- 
tinue to  be  king.  For  God  had  told 
His  prophet  that  He  would  choose 
another  king, — a  man  who  should 
do  His  will. 

And  God  said  to  Samuel,  "How 
long  will  you  mourn  for  Saul?  He 
is  not  to  continue  to  be  king.  Go 
to  the  house  of  Jesse  at  Bethlehem ; 
for  I  have  chosen  a  king  among  his 
sons,  and  you  shall  anoint  the  man 
whom  I  have  chosen  to  hi  king." 

So  Samuel  filled  a  horn  with  oil ; 
for  he  must  pour  oil  upon  the  head 
of  the  man  who  was  chosen  to  be 
king.  And  he  went  to  liethlchem, 
and  sent  for  Jesse  and  his  sons. 

And  when  they  were  come,  Sam- 
uel looked  at  the  eldest  son,  and  he 
said  in  his  mind,  "Surely  this  is  the 
man  whom  God  has  chosen  to  be 
king." 

But  God  answered  his  thoughts, 
and  said  to  him  into  his  mind,  "Do 
not  regard  his  beautiful  face  or  his 
noble  height ;  I  have  not  chosen  him. 
For  the  Lord  sees  not  as  man  sees ; 
for  man  looks  on  the  outward  ap- 
pearance, but  the  Lord  looks  mi  the 
heart." 


Then  Jesse  brought  his  second 
son  to  Samuel ;  but  Samuel  knew 
that  God  had  not  chosen  him  either. 
And  when  seven  sons  of  Jesse  had 
passed  before  the  old  prophet,  he 
knew  that  he  had  not  yet  seen  the 
one  whom  God  had  chosen  to  be 
king.  So  he  said  to  Jessee,  "Are  all 
your  sons  here?" 

And  Jesse  replied,  "There  is  one 
more,  the  youngest ;  he  is  keeping 
the  sheep." 

Then  Samuel  bade  them  fetch 
this  youngest  son. 

And  Jesse  sent  for  David,  and 
brought  him  to  Samuel, — a  beauti- 
ful young  lad,  with  a  fresh,  pleas- 
ant face,  and  a  bright  color. 

And  God  said  to  Samuel,  "z-Vnoint 
him,  for  this  is  he."  So  Samuel 
poured  the  oil  on  the  head  of  David. 

After  that  David  went  back  to 
his  sheep  again ;  for  though  he  had 
Ijeen  anointed,  he  was  not  to  be  king 
for  a  long  time  yet. 

But  while  David,  with  his  mind 
full  of  happy  thoughts  about  God, 
was  tending  his  sheep.  King  .Saul 
in  his  grand  house  grew  fearful  and 
gloomy  and  sad  ;  for  an  evil  spirit 
troubled  him. 

And  some  of  his  servant  said  to 
him,  "Let  us  seek  a  man  who  can 
l^lay  wx'U  upon  the  har]D,  and  bring 
him  Iicre  to  play  for  you,  and  the 
nnisic  will  do  you  good." 

Then  another  said,  "There  is  a 
son  of  Jesse  at  Bethlehem  who  plays 
on  the  harp  very  beautifully;  and 
he  is  wise  and  good,  and  the  Lord 
is  with  him." 

So  Saul  sent  messengers  to  Jes- 
se, saying,  "Send  me  David  your 
son,  who  is  with  the  sheep." 

'i'iiereforc  David  left  his  sheep 
and  came  to  '.Saul.  .\nd  when  he 
played  sweet  nnisic  upon  his  harji 
the  king  was  refreslie<l  and  was  well 
for  that  time.  And  l).i\iil  went 
back  to  ills  slu'ep  again. 
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There  were  people  called  the 
Philistines,  who  were  a  great  trou- 
ble to  the  Israelites;  for  they  used 
to  come  and  fight  battles  with  them, 
and  rob  them  and  take  away  their 
cattle  and  their  goods.     There  had 


raelites  worshiped  God,     but     the 
Philistines  worshiped  idols. 

These  Philistines  gathered  a  great 
army  and  came  into  the  Israelites' 
country,  and  there  they  set  up  their 
tents  on  the  side  of  a  hill.    So  King 
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been  war  for  a  long  time  between 
the  Philistines  and  the  Israelites ; 
and  sometimes  the  PJiilistines  got 
the  victory,  and  then  they  were  sure 
to  ill-treat  the  Israelites  and  make 
them  very  miserable  indeed. 

Now   King  Saul  and  all  the  Is- 


Saul  gathered  an  army  to  fight 
them.  And  Saul's  soldiers  set  up 
their  tents  on  the  side  of  another 
hill,  facing  the  Philistines ;  and 
there  was  a  valley  between  them. 

But  the  two  armies  had  not  yet 
begT.m  to  fight.      For  every  day  a 
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very  tall  and  powerful  man — a  gi- 
ant, whose  name  was  Goliath — came 
and  stood  in  the  front  of  the  Phil- 
istines' army  on  the  hill,  and  called 
out  in  a  loud  voice  to  Saul's  army, 
"I  am  a  Philistine,  and  you  are  the 
servants  of  Saul.  Choose  a  man 
from  among  you,  and  let  him  come 
down  and  fight  with  me  in  the  val- 
ley. If  he  is  able  to  fight  with  me 
and  to  kill  me,  then  we  shall  be 
your  servants ;  but  if  I  kill  him,  then 
you  shall  be  our  servants." 

Saul  and  all  his  army  were  trou- 
bled and  greatly  afraid  when  they 
heard  these  words ;  for  Goliath  was 
a  giant,  all  clothed  in  armor  of 
brass,  which  neither  sword  nor 
spear  could  pierce ;  and  he  wore  a 
huge  helmet  of  brass  upon  his  head, 
and  carried  a  spear  which  no  one 
else  could  lift,  and  his  sword  was 
too  large  and  heavy  to  be  used  in 
battle  by  any  hand  but  his  own  ;  and 
a  man  carrying  a  shield  went  before 
him.  There  was  not  one  in  all  the 
army  of  the  Israelites  who  could  at- 
tempt to  fight  with  this  huge  Phil- 
istine ;  so  every  day  for  forty  days 
he  called  out,  "Give  me  a  man,  that 
we  may  fight  together!"  and  as  yet 
no  one  had  dared  to  answer  him. 

Now  three  of  David's  brothers 
were  soldiers  in  Saul's  army ;  but 
David  himself  remained  at  Bethle- 
hem, keeping  his  father's  sheep. 
One  day  his  father  said  to  him. 
"Go  to  the  camp  and  see  how  your 
brothers  are  getting  on,  and  carry 
with  you  some  bread  and  parched 
corn  and  cheeses  for  the  soldiers  to 
cat." 

So  David  left  his  sheep  and  set 
out  for  the  place  where  the  army 
was  encamped.  And  he  went  in 
among  the  soldiers  to  see  his  broth- 
ers. And  while  he  was  talking  with 
them  Goliath  came  out  upon  the  hill 
opposite,  antl  called  for  a  man  to 
come  and  fight  with  him. 


And  David  said  to  the  men  who 
were  near  him,  "Who  is  this  heath- 
en Philistine,  that  he  should  defy 
the  armies  of  the  living  God?" 

.\nd  the  men  told  him  how  King 
Saul  had  promised  rewards  and 
great  honors  to  any  one  who  should 
fight  with  the  giant  and  overcome 
him,  but  that  there  was  no  soldier 
in  all  the  army  who  could  dare  to 
do  it. 

When  David's  eldest  brother 
heard  him  speaking  in  this  way 
about  the  giant  he  got  angry,  and 
he  said  to  him,  "What  business 
have  you  to  come  here  at  all?  You 
should  have  stayed  with  your  sheep. 
I  know  why  you  have  come  here : 
you  want  to  see  the  battle." 

But  when  the  brave  words  of 
young  David  were  told  to  King 
Saul,  he  desired  that  the  lad  should 
be  brought  to  him ;  so  they  brought 
him  in  before  the  king. 

And  David  said,  "Let  no  man's 
heart  fail  because  of  this  Philistine ; 
I  will  fight  with  him." 

But  Saul  said,  "You  are  not  able 
to  fight  with  this  Philistine ;  for  you 
are  but  a  youth,  and  he  has  been 
fighting  battles   for  many  years." 

Then  David  told  the  king  how. 
when  he  kept  his  father's  sheep,  he 
had  killed  a  lion  and  a  bear :  and 
he  said,  "The  Lord,  who  saved  me 
out  of  the  paw  of  the  lion,  and  out 
of  the  paw  of  the  bear.  He  will  al- 
so save  me  out  of  the  hand  of  this 
Philistine." 

When  .Saul  heard  this  he  said  to 
David,  "Go.  and  the  Lord  be  with 
you."  And  he  gave  him  his  own 
armor,  .-uid  put  a  helmet  of  brass 
(11  his  head,  and  gave  him  a  swnrd 
rn  use  in  the  battle. 

Hut  when  David  had  put  tluiii  mi 
he  found  that  he  could  not  go  out 
wilii  .Saul's  sword  and  armor,  fur 
t)iey  were  loo  heavy  for  him  ;  so  he 
said,  "I  cannot  go  with  these,  for 
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I  have  never  worn  such  things  be- 
fore, and  I  know  not  how  to  use 
them." 

So  lie  put  off  Saul's  armor  and 
went  out  with  his  shepherd's  staff 
and  his  sling,  and  he  had  a  bag 
fastened  at  his  side,  as  shepherds 
used  to  have.  And  he  chose  five 
smooth  stones  out  of  the  broek,  and 
put  them  in  his  bag,  and  went  to 
meet  Goliath  the  Philistine. 

And  Goliath  came  on  to  meet 
David ;  but  when  he  saw  the  young 
lad    who    was   come   to   fight   with 


him — and  not  so  much  as  a  sword 
in  his  hand — he  mocked  and  said, 
"Am  I  a  dog,  that  you  should  come 
to  me  with  a  staff?  Come  along; 
I  will  soon  kill  you,  and  the  wild 
beasts  and  the  birds  shall  eat  you." 
But  David  answered,  "You  come 
to  me  with  a  sword  and  with  a 
spear;  but  I  come  to  you  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  the  God  of  the 
armies  of  Israel,  whom  you  have  de- 
fied :  this  day  will  God  give  you  up 
into  my  hand.  And  all  these  people 
shall  know  that  the  Lord  saves  not 


;        I     If 


'■<•.., 


David  Playing  before  Saul. 
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with  sword  and  spear ;  for  the  bat- 
tle is  the  Lord's,  and  He  will  give 
you  into  our  hands." 

So  Goliath  came  on,  and  David 
ran  to  meet  him.  And  as  he  ran 
he  drew  a  stone  from  his  bag  and 
put  it  in  the  sling.  And  he  shot  it 
out  from  the  sling,  and  it  struck  the 
giant  and  sank  into  his  forehead,  so 
that  he  fell  upon  his  face  to  the 
ground.  And  David  ran  and  stood 
upon  the  giant,  and  drew  the  great 
sword  that  was  by  the  giant's  side, 
and  cut  off  his  head.  So  David 
overcome  the  giant  with  a  sling  and 
with  a  stone. 

And  when  the  Philistines  saw 
that  their  great  soldier  was  dead, 
they  ran  away  in  great  confusion, 
leaving  their  tents  and  their  goods 
behind  them.  And  the  Israelites 
shouted  and  ran  after  the  Philis- 
tines, and  drove  them  back  to  their 
own  country. 

P)Ut  David  was  brought  in  before 
King  Saul,  holding  the  head  of 
Goliath  in  his  hand.  And  the  king 
gave  David  great  honors,  and  made 
him  a  captain  in  the  army,  and 
would  not  let  him  go  back  to  be  a 
shepherd  again. 

Now  Jonathan,  Saul's  son,  was 
standing  by  when  his  father  was 
speaking  to  David.  And  the  king's 
son  loved  the  noble  shepherd  boy ; 
and  tlie  two  became  such  friends 
that  people  often  say  of  friends  who 
love  each  other  very  dearly,  "They 
are  like  David  and  Jonathan." 

And  David  behaved  himself  wise- 
Iv  in  all  that  the  king  gave  him  to 
(In;  and  the  people  loved  him,  1)C- 
cause  he  was  a  brave  captain,  as 
he  had  been  a  brave  she])lH'r(l.  And 
he  ])rospcred  in  all  that  he  di<l ;  for 
he  trusted  in  God,  and  God  hlcsscd 
him. 

When  King  .Saul  was  retiuning 
to  his  home  in  trium])h,  the  peo])Ie 
came  out  t<i  meet     him,     rejoicing 


that  the  fierce  Philistines  had  been 
driven  from  the  land.  And  for  joy 
the  women  sang  songs  and  played 
on  timbrels,  and  danced  in  time  to 
the  music  as  they  sang.  But  in  their 
songs  they  praised  David  more  than 
they  praised  Saul ;  therefore  Saul 
became  envious  of  David,  and  hated 
him  from  that  day  forward. 

The  next  day,  as  David  was  play- 
ing the  harp  before  the  king. — for 
again  the  evil  spirit  troubled  him, — 
Saul  cast  a  javelin  at  David,  think- 
ing to  kill  him ;  but  David  avoided 
the  javelin  and  escaped. 

Then  Saul  sent  him  to  fight  the 
Philistines  again,  for  he  hoped  he 
might  be  killed  in  battle ;  but  David 
returned  in  triumph,  and  the  people 
loved  and  praised  him  more  than 
ever.  So  Saul  became  very  angry 
and  jealous,  for  he  believed  that 
the  people  wanted  to  have  David  for 
their  king. 

:\.t  last  David  had  to  run  away 
and  hide  himself  in  a  wild,  lonely 
place,  for  he  saw  that  Saul  was  de- 
termined to  kill  him.  And  there 
many  of  his  friends  came  to  him 
and  stayed  with  him.  Saul  used  to  go 
out  with  men  to  seek  for  them,  and 
he  hunted  them  from  place  to  place  ; 
but  though  David  and  his  friends 
were  brave  and  strong  soldiers,  yet 
David  would  never  fight  with  King 
Saul.  He  said  he  would  never  lift 
iiis  hand  to  hurt  the  man  whoni 
God  had  made  his  king. 

David  knew  well  that  some  day 
he  himself  sliouhl  bo  kini,.  for  God 
had  chosen  him.  Put  ho  difl  not 
want  to  take  the  kingdom  foi-  him- 
self,— he  would  wail  until  God  gave 
it  to  him.  Jonathan,  Saul's  son,  al- 
so knew  that  David  would  yet  bo 
king;  but  ho  was  not  angry  or  jeal- 
(ius.  f(ir  ho  lii\-o(l  David  as  his  own 
soul.  Ho  used  sometimes  to  come 
to  him  and  comfort  and  encourage 
him. 


DROWSILY  SLOW. 

By  Grace  Ingles  Frost. 

Drowsily  slow,  drowsily  slow. 
The  tree-tops  are  nodding,  are  crooning  low, 
Unto  wee  birdies  in  warm,  downy  nesL, 
Cuddled  so  close  to  the  mother-bird's  breasts. 

Drowsily  slow,  drowsily  slow. 
Incoming  waves  murmer  tenderly  low; 
Rocking,  caressing,  and  lulling  to  resL 
All  tiny  creatures  afloat*  on  their  breast*. 

Drowsily  slow,  drowsily  slow. 
Breezes  from  slumberland  softly  blow. 
Soothing  and  smoathing  the  pucker  and  frown. 
Sealing  with  kisses  each  sweeL  eyelid  down; 

While  drowsily  slow,  drowsily  slow. 
Tree-tops  are  nodding,  are  crooning  so  low; 
And  incoming  waves  do  murmuring  flow. 
Lulling  and  rocking  so  drowsily  slow. 

Written  for  the  Juvenile. 


A  Modem   Hero. 


A    TRUE 

By  Alice 

Apparently  the  affair  had  been 
pre-arranged-  As  the  boys  left 
their  work  at  the  "White  Front" 
barber  shop,  they  were  met  my  other 
companions,  and  seated  themselves 
along  an  iron  rail  which  served 
as  a  protection  around  the  base- 
ment. 

Judging  from  their  appearance 
and  the  conversation  they  were  in- 
dulging in,  their  assumed  watch 
was  an  unholy  one  as  their  chosen 
subjects  were  anything  but  noble 
and  elevating. 

"Where  did  Dan  go?"  asked  one 
who  seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
gang. 

"In  there,"  responded  his  nearest 
neighbor  nodding  his  head  in  the 
direction  of  a  lunch  counter. 

"We'll  wait  here  for  him,"  con- 
tinued the  first  speaker  "for  tonight 
we're  going  to  baptize  his  brain 
with  fire  and  confirm  him  a  member 
of  the  funnel  gang."  He  ended 
with  a  tyrannical  laugh  which  drew 
the  attention  of  the  other  boys. 

"Yes,  and  we'll  have  him  preach- 
ing the  gospel  by  the  spirits  of  Sa- 
tan's burning,"  added  another 
whose  brain  was  already  ablaze 
with  the  fiend's  fire,  alcohol. 

"Had  all  the  trade  today," 
sniffed  another  enviously.  "We'll 
punish  him  for  it.  We'll  git  him 
drunk  and  make  him  cough  up  for 
the  crowd  if  I  have  to  pour  it  down 
his  innocent  throat." 

Meanwhile  Dan  was  in  tiie  lunch 
counter  enjoying  his  second  meal 
that  day.  It  was  almost  midnight. 
His  success  that  day  seemed  to  give 
his  supper  a  better  flavor,  since  the 
tips  he  had  received  with  his  Sat- 


STORY. 

Kcaton. 

urday  percent  had  brought  his 
week's  salary  up  above  the  average. 
He  could  send  his  widowed  mother 
a  little  money  besides  laying  some 
by  for  the  winter's  schooling  he  was 
hoping  and  planning  for. 

Dan  Kingsley  was  very  much  a 
boy.  He  was  still  in  his  teens,  yet 
he  bore  the  grace  and  dignity  of 
manhood.  He  was  tall,  stately,  and 
generally  handsome,  with  an  abun- 
dance of  black  hair  which  he  wore 
combed  back  neatly,  thus  revealing 
a  high  intelligent  forehead.  His 
large,  expressive,  dark  brown  eyes 
rertected  a  wealth  of  character  with- 
in. A  soul  full  of  love  and  tender 
ci  impassion  beamed  through  his 
cnuntenance,  and  an  underline  of 
determination  encircled  a  well- 
shaped  growth.  He  had  not  been 
raised  in  luxury,  nor  had  he  had 
more  than  the  bare  necessities  of 
life.  Nevertheless,  he  had  an  aim, 
and  he  had  set  out  firmly  to  reach 
it,  though  he  frequently  met  obsta- 
cles. 

Dan  realized  in  spite  of  his  suc- 
c'.ss'  that  a  crisis  was  ui^on  him.  He 
!;new  full  well  that  the  boys  with 
whom  his  occupation  obliged  him 
to  associate  daily,  were  planning 
his  ruin.  He  felt  it  a  great  strug- 
gle to  withstand  their  taunts  and 
jeers,  though  he  had  that  heroic 
blue  in  his  veins  which  promises 
victory.  It  was  perliaps  the  knowl- 
edge of  danger  which  Iirought  a 
look  of  perplexity  into  Dan's  face 
.'.s  he  finished  his  meal ;  but  he  was 
determined  trt  f;ice  the  situation 
manfully. 

Never  did  Dan  look  more  hand- 
some ;  nor  did  character  ever  shine 
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more  brillaiitly  from  the  face  of 
youth  than  when  this  thought  en- 
tered his  mind  as  he  sat  waiting 
by  the  counter  for  his  change. 

His  hat  was  tossed  carelessly  on 
the  back  of  his  head;  his  arms  were 
folded ;  and  his  head  was  uplifted 
as  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  stand- 
ard of  his  hope.  Courage  and  de- 
termination seemed  to  light  up  his 
features.  He  had  evidently  come  to 
a  conclusion  and  treasured  the  se- 
cret deep  in  his  heart  for  future 
benefit.  He  left  the  lunch  room 
with  a  firm  yet  light  tread,  but 
had  not  gone  far  when  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  pack. 

"Here,  stop  !  old  boy  !"  met  Dan's 
ears  as  someone  laid  a  heavy  grasp 
on  his  arm. 

"Come  have  a  drink  with  us,  Dan, 
old  boy,"  came  from  another  di- 
rection while  he  was  seized  by  the 
other  arm  and  was  being  half 
dragged  toward  a  saloon  nearby. 

Up  to  this  point  Dan  had  showed 
little  or  no  signs  of  resistance.  But 
the  idea  of  being  dragged  against 
one's  will  into  a  demon's  palace  by 
a  pack  of  fiendish  curs,  was  more 
than  Dan's  refined  nature  could  en- 
dure- He  stopped  short  then  said 
in  a  clear,  calm,  but  firm  voice : 
"You  know  boys  I  do  not  drink; 
and  if  you  choose  to  destroy  your 
own  manhood,  do  not  try  to  force 
me  to  yield  mine." 

The  boys  all  shouted  a  laugh  of 
ridicule   in   concert. 

"Ah,  come  on,  Dan,"  urged  one 
fellow  taking  a  fresh  hold  on  his 
arm,  "don't  be  a  sissy  boy  tied  to 
your  mamma's  apron  strings  all 
your  life.  Be  a  man  and  act  for 
yourself  for  once." 

"Ah,  yes,  Dan,'  insisted  another, 
"don't  be  married  to  ecclesiastic 
tyranny  forever.  Besides,  we're  in 
no   mood    for    preaching    tonight." 


Dan  could  sec  that  his  protests 
only  increased  the  fury  that  was 
evident  1)eneath  their  apparent 
good  humor  as  they  dragged  him 
into  a  saloon.  He  felt  like  a 
lamb  in  the  jaws  of  a  pack  of 
hungry  wolves.  Never  before  in  his 
young  life  had  Dan  felt  so  much 
the  necessity  of  calling  on  Divine 
aid  as  at  this  time.  He  realized 
that  it  required  the  strength  of 
Samson  and  the  faith  of  Daniel  to 
outwit  the  evil  intents  of  these  boys. 

"Here,  Dan,  take  a  glass,"  said 
the  leader  of  the  gang,  holding  a 
brinnning  glass  out  to  Dan. 

Dan  accepted  the  glass  offered 
him  and  held  it  firmly  in  his  fingers, 
but  did  not  offer  to  raise  it  to  his 
lips,  while  the  other  boys  busied 
themselves  with  flasks  and  glasses, 
and  drank  to  his  health. 

"Good-dope,"  said  one  of  the  rab- 
ble as  he  drained  the  last  dregs  of 
the  glass. 

"Hurry  up,  Dan;  don't  be  dream- 
ing over  that  glass  all  night,"  said 
one  fellow  who  had  discovered  that 
Dan  still  held  the  imtouched  liquor 
in  his  hand. 

Again  they  all  drank  to  his  health 
Init  still  Dan  did  not  move. 

"I  guess  Dan  needs  help,''  said 
one  growing  impatient  at  Dan's 
attitude,  "come  on,  boys,  we'll  give 
him  some." 

"I  speak  to  hold  his  nose,"  yelled 
one. 

"I  his  feet,"  yelled  another. 

"I'll  hold  his  hands,"  come  from 
a  third. 

"I'll  hold  his  jaws  open,"  yelled 
the   fourth. 

".\nd  I'll  pour  the  holy  water 
down  his  throat  and  baptize  him," 
yelled  the  fifth. 

"And  I'll  perform  the  ceremony," 
laughed  the   sixth. 

But  at  this  point  Dan  drew  him- 
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self  up  to  his  full  height.  "I  do 
not  need  help.  I  can  drink  it  my- 
self," he  commanded  in  a  tone  that 
arrested  their  attention  and  stayed 
their  evil  intents.  "How  much  do 
you  want  me  to  drink?"  he  asked 
the    half-bewildered    crowd- 

"Oh,  one-two-three  a  dozen 
glasses,  about.  Here  take  this  bot- 
tle and  when  you've  drunk  it  all 
let  Bill  know,"  the  speaker  drolled 
out  tapping  himself  on  the  chest 
in  a  half  dazed  but  self-important 
manner. 

Dan  took  the  bottle  in  his  hand 
and  raised  the  glass  in  the  other 
hand  to  his  lips.  Then  something 
fell  to  the  floor  with  a  crash.  Then 
another  crash  followed,  before  the 
amazed  crowd  could  collect  their 
senses — and  the  liquid  lay  shiver- 
ing on  the  floor  amid  a  glittering 
mass  of  broken  glass.  The  awe- 
stricken  boys  stood  glaring  at  Dan 
like  statues,  numb,  and  speechless. 


The  bravest  knight  could  not 
have  looked  more  manly  and  heroic 
than  did  Dan  as  he  turned  back  to 
the  boys  from  the  saloon  door, 
sternly,  manfully,  and  calmly  "there 
boys,  I  can  work  my  own  ruin.  I 
don't  propose  to  be  forced.  You 
are  indeed  baptized  with  the  fire 
of  hell,  and  you  preach  the  gospel 
of  the  devil.  But  I  will  not  join 
you.  The  Heavenly  Father  being 
my  helper,  I  shall  strive  to  become 
l)aptized  with  the  Spirit  of  God. 
.\nd  I  shall  preach  the  gospel  of 
peace  and  purity,  in  the  name  of  the 
Son  of  God." 

Dan  disappeared  through  the 
doorway-  A  more  shamefaced  crowd 
of  boys  could  never  be  seen  than 
that  which  remained  behind  by  the 
bar.  Dan's  remarkable,  fearless  act, 
had  startled  most  of  them  sober. 
And  strange  to  say  they  wanted  no 
more  drink  that  night,  nor  yet  for 
many  a  long  night  to  come. 


Daddy's  Baby  Boy. 

Bv  Aunic  Malin. 


Climbing  on  the  table, 

Overturning  chairs ; 
Creeping  over  carpets. 

Falling  down  the  stairs ; 
If  I  owned  a  million, 

Could  I   feel  more  joy 
Than   just  to  Jiear  him  cnning- 

Daddy's   baby   boy. 


May  God's  holy  angels 

Guard  with  watchful  care, 
This    precious   little    treasure 

With  tangled  curly  liair. 
Now   I    fold    iiiin  closer, 

Thrilling  willi  pure  joy, 
To  feel  his  arms  about  me — 

Daddv's  Iiabv  boy. 


The  Little  Make-Believer. 


By  Katie  Grover. 


"O,  I  am  so  tired  of  our  house, 
and  all  my  old  things,"  pouted 
Marian,  turning  her  back  on  her 
family  of  dolls  which  sat  at  the 
little  tea-table  so  politel>  and  pa- 
tiently waiting  to  be  served  with 
the  dainty  cakes  and  candies  ar- 
ranged temptingly  on  the  pretty 
white  and  blue  china.  "Mamma, 
Blanche  has  a  room  all  to  herself 
in  their  house,  and  she  has  ever  so 
many  more  dolls  and  books  than  I 
have." 

"Put  away  your  dolls  and  books 
if  you  are  tired  of  them,"  answered 
mamma.  "The  trouble  is  that  you 
have  all  together  too  much.  You 
can  go  out  and  pick  some  flowers 
to  take  to  that  poor  little  lame  girl 
across  the  street.  Run  along,  and 
then  you  will  feel  better  when  you 
come  back." 

"Do  I  have  to  go?"  grumbled 
Marian,  fretfully.  "Why  can't  I  go 
and  see  Blanche?" 

Then  feeling  her  mother's  disap- 
pointment at  her  little  daughter's 
selfishness,  she  said,  "Well,  if  you 
want  me  to  I'll  go." 

Marian  loved  to  pick  flowers  and 
it  wasn't  long  before  she  had  gath- 
ered a  big  bunch  of  sweet  peas,  and 
came  back  to  her  mother  flushed 
and  warm  holding  up  the  sweet- 
scented  flowers  for  her  approval. 

"Yes,  darling,  those  are  very  nice, 
and  you  have  arranged  them  beauti- 
fully," she  said,  kissing  Marian's 
warm  little  cheek.  "Now  take  them 
to  Annie,  and  stay  and  talk  to  her 
awhile." 

"I  don't  want  to  stay  very  long, 
mamma.  Won't  just  a  minute  or 
two  do?  I  don't  like  to  go  there, 
she  lives  in  such  an  ugly  old  house." 

"It  pains  me  very  much  to  hear 


my  little  girl  talk  that  way,"  said 
mamma,  shaking  her  head  sadly. 
"Suppose  you  were  in  Annie's  place, 
and  had  no  mother  and  lived  in  a 
shabby  house.  Wouldn't  you  think 
that  all  the  more  reason  why  you 
should  have  friends  to  come  and 
see  you  and  help  to  make  your  life 
brighter  and  cheerier?" 

Marian  hung  her  head,  and  went 
out  looking  rather  ashamed.  Still 
she  felt  out-of-sorts,  and  was  in- 
clined to  believe  that  she  was  be- 
ing punished  for  having  to  carry 
flowers  over  to  the  little  lame  girl 
in  the   shabby  house. 

Her  proud  little  lip  was  still  pout- 
ing rather  disdainfully  when  she 
had  crossed  the  street  and  was 
pounding  vigorously  with  her  small 
hand  against  the  rickety  door. 

"Why  don't  they  have  a  bell," 
she  muttered  crossly.  "I'm  hurting 
my  hand,  and  I  just  won't  knock 
again." 

Just  then  a  thin,  tired-looking 
woman  in  a  neat  calico  wrapper 
came  to  the  door,  broom  and  dust- 
cloth  in  hand,  and  looked  disap- 
provingly at  Marian  in  her  pretty 
white  dress  and  blue  sash. 

"I  came  to  bring  Annie  some 
flowers,"  IMarian  said,  timidly,  rath- 
er daunted  by  the  stern  forbidding 
face.  "Shall  I  take  them  upstairs 
to  her?" 

"Yes,  for  I  haven't  time  to  go 
up  now,"  answered  the  woman. 
"I'm  housecleanin'.  Go  on  up.  An- 
nie will  be  glad  to  see  a  young 
face.  She  gets  lonely,  I  guess,  but 
I  can't  spend  my  time  with  her." 

Marian  climbed  the  steep  narrow 
stairs  which  led  up  to  Annie's  room, 
and  then  stood  hesitatingly  in  the 
doorway,  scarcely  knowing  what  to 
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say  to  the  frail  littjle  girl  lying  so 
quietly  on  the  cot  in  the  mean  shab- 
by little  room.  Such  a  poor  ugly 
room  for  a  poor  little  sick  girl, 
thought  IMarian  as  she  advanced 
timidly  toward  the  bed. 

"I  have  brought  you  some  flow- 
ers," said  Marian,  holding  them 
out."  Mamma  sent  them.  We  hope 
you  will  soon  be  better." 

"O,  how  sweet  they  are,"  cried 
Annie,  her  big  brown  eyes  lighting 
up  eagerly.  "And  your  dear  mam- 
ma sent  them  ?  My  beautiful  lady 
— that  is  what  I  call  her.  Every 
day  I  lie  here  and  watch  her  across 
the  street.  I  think  you  have  the 
dearest,  dearest  mamma.  Aunt 
Harriet  is  good  to  me,  Lut  it  isn't 
like  having  one's  really  cwn  mam- 
ma." 

"I  should  think  not,"  declared 
Marian,  mentally  contrasting  her 
kind  gentle  mother  with  the  hard, 
stern-featured  woman  downstairs. 
"My  mamma  stays  right  with  me  all 
the  time  when  I  am  sick." 

"Aunt  Harriet  is  always  too  busy. 
But  I  don't  mind  so  much  when  I'm 
well  enough  to  make  believe." 

"What  is  that,"  asked  Marian, 
looking  puzzled. 

Annie  laughed,  while  a  bright 
flush  stole  over  her  delicate  face. 

"O,  that's  what  I  do  to  keep 
from  getting  lonely,"  she  said,  mak- 
ing room  for  Marian  to  sit  down  be- 
side her.  "When  I  get  tired  and 
lonely  and  feel  like  crying,  I  just 
close  my  eyes  and  make  believe  all 
sorts  of  beautiful  things,,  or  per- 
haps I  look  out  of  my  window  and 
listen  to  the  bird  songs  which  the 
old  oak  tree  whispers  to  mc.  The 
one  about  the  robins  I  call  my  wake 
up  song." 

"Tell  it  to  mc,"  begged  Marian, 
drawing  closer. 

"Well,  this  is  how  it  goes.  'To- 
wit,   towit,   towee !   sang   a   bright- 


eyed  bird  to  his  little  mate.  'Let  us 
build  our  nest  in  the  topmost  branch 
of  this  spreading  tree,  where  none 
can   see.' 

"  'Chee,  chee,  chee,  where  none 
can  see,'  twittered  back  the  little 
mate. 

"So  they  went  to  work  with  a 
merry  will,  and  in  the  topmost 
branch  of  the  old  oak  tree  they 
built  them  a  nest,  a  dear  little  nest. 

"  'Chee,  chee,  chee,'  sang  the  lit- 
tle mate,  as  she  settled  down  in  the 
warm  snug  nest,  'now  bring  me  a 
worm,  a  big  fat  worm,  and  soon  we 
shall  have  a  fine  little  family.' 

"So  day  after  day  the  little  bird 
came  with  big  fat  worms  and  fed 
to  his  mate,  his  dear  little  mate  who 
kept  the  nest  so  snug  and  warm. 

"  'Chee,  chee,  chee,'  called  the  lit- 
tle mate  one  bright  sunny  day, 
'Now  come  and  see,  do  come  and 
see.     How  is  this  for  me?' 

"There  in  the  warm  snug  nest 
three  small  eggs  did  lie,  eggs  as 
blue  as  the  sky. 

"Right  merrily  the  little  birds  did  ' 
sing,  then  back  to  the  nest  the  moth- 
er did  go,  for  those  little  eggs  must 
be   kept  just  so. 

"When  one  morning  bright  and 
sunny  when  all  the  world  seemed  to 
be  singing  for  joy,  there  was  no 
song  so  sweet  and  clear  as  that 
which  came  from  the  nest  in  the  old 
oak  tree. 

"  'Chee,  chee,  chee,  'sang  she,  'now 
come  and  see,  come  and  see.' 

"  'Towit,  towit,  towec'  sang  back 
lie,  'now  how  happy  we  shall  he 
for  we  have  birdies  three.' 

"Sure  enough,  under  the  moth- 
er's warm  breast  snuggled  three 
downy  things,  there  in  the  nest. 

"  '.Some  worius,  some  worms, 
some  big  fat  worms  for  our  birdies 
three,'  sang  the  father  liird  as  away 
he  flew,  and  the  mother  too  flew. 
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for  both  had  as  much  as  they  could 
do  tliose  hungry  birds  to  feed  and 
teach  to  fly. 

"That  was  the  story  the  old  tree 
told  to  me  this  spring,"  said  An- 
nie, "and  since  then  I  have  spent 
many  happy  hours  watching  and 
listening  to  the  songs  of  that  little 
family  of  birds.  They  have  gone 
south  now,  but  the  nest  is  still  there 
in  the  top  of  the  tree.  If  you  look 
closely  you  can  see  it." 

"Yes,  I  see  it,"  said  Marian. 
"What  pretty  stories  you  make  up. 
I'm  going  to  run  home  and  tell  it 
to  baby.  May  I  come  another  day 
and  hear  another  one?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  cried  Annie.  "I'd 
love  to  have  you.  You  see  some- 
times it's  real  lonely  spite  of  make- 
lielieves.  I'd  like  to  send  your 
pretty  mamma  a  kiss  for  these  flow- 
ers."" 

"O  mamma,  I've  had  such  an  in- 
teresting time,"  cried  Marian,  run- 
ning breathlessly  to  her  mother. 
"Amiie  sent  you  a  kiss,  and  mam- 
ma, she  is  such  a  dear  little  girl.  She 
doesn't  have  anything  nice  at  all, 
and  mamma,  and  she  can't  run 
and  play  like  I  can,  but  she's  just  as 


happy  and  good,  and  makes  up  the 
nicest  stories." 

"I  wish  my  little  girl  would  go 
over  and  see  Annie  real  often,"  said 
mamma,  with  a  smile.  "I  think  it 
would  help  you  very  much,  besides 
giving  Annie  pleasure." 

"I  think  I  have  the  bestest  mam- 
ma that  ever  was,"  whispered  Mar- 
ian, putting  her  arms  about  her 
mother's  neck,  "and  our  house  is 
just  beautiful.  Annie  hasn't  one 
doll  or  book,  and  if  you  oon't  mind 
mamma,  I  will  take  her  some  of 
mine.  I'm  going  to  try  not  to  be 
so  selfish  and  cross  any  more,  but 
'predate  my  mamma  and  my  home. 
I  think  God's  been  very,  very  good 
to  our  family,  don't  you,  mamma?" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  answered  mam- 
ma. "Now  go  and  amuse  baby  for 
a  little  while." 

"O,  do  I  have  to,  I  wanted" — be- 
gan Marian,  then  remembering  her 
new  resolve,  she  smiled  and  said, 
"Why  yes,  I'll  tell  him  about  the 
robins.  I'm  really  going  to  try  to 
be  good,  mamma,  but  you  must 
help  me.    I  think  it's  hard." 

"God  will  help  you,  dear,''  whis- 
pered mamma. 
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Children  of  the  Mill. 
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Mandy's  Kittens. 

Mandy  Green  was  ?.t  the  mill 
visiting  the  Thomas  girls.  Mandy 
was  eleven  years  old,  and,  I  am  very 
sorry  to  say,  mischievous  and  very 
much  of  a  "Tomboy."  The  Thom- 
as boys  were  not  fond  of  Mandy. 
Boys  generally  don't  like  tomboys. 

Mandy  had  a  habit  of  pulling  off 
their  caps  and  thrownig  them  away, 
or  of  running  up  from  behind  and 
giving  them  a  great  push,  or  of 
playing  tricks  on  them  which  they 
did  not  like.  So  Bob  and  Sam  were 
not  greatly  pleased  when  she  came. 

They  would  like  very  much  to 
have  teased  her,  but  Mrs.  Thomas 
would  not  allow  them  to  do  that. 
So  Mandy  had  a  great  deal  of  fun 
at  their  expense. 

"I'd  like  to  gf.t  even  with  her," 
Sam  said  to  Bob  one  day.  "Sneak- 
ing up  behind  a  fellow  when  he 
goes  to  wash  his  face  and  holding 
his  face  down  in  the  wash  basin, 
is  a  trick  I  don't  like." 

"You  looked  mighty  funny  just 
the  same,"  laughed  Bob. 

"Well,  I'd  like  to  see  some  one 
play  a  trick  on  her  before  she  goes 
home,"  Sam  answered. 

"We  can't,  though,  mother  won't 
let  us,"  Bob  answered. 

"Hi  there !"  John  called,  do  you 
boys  want  to  go  up  tiie  fork  witli 
me?" 

For  answer  the  boys  ran  ami 
climbed  in  the  log  cart. 

Mrs.  Thomas  was  very  busy  that 
day  washing.  And  after  the  wash- 
ing was  out,  there  was  a  half  bushel 
of  raspberries,  which  the  boys  had 
picked    the    day    before,    to    bottle. 


So  Leah,  Beth,  and  Ada  were  kept 
busy. 

Mandy,  who  did  not  like  house 
work  wandered  off  by  herself.  She 
walked  up  behind  the  house  and 
climbed  on  an  old  log  cart,  resting 
her  feet  on  an  empty  barrel.  Sha 
sat  with  her  chin  in  her  hands  won- 
dering what  she  should  do  to  amuse 
herself. 

.Suddenly,  looking  at  something  a 
little  way  off,  she  straightened  her- 
self and  exclaimed,  "Wiat  prett\' 
kittens !     I'm  going  to  catch  'em." 

She  saw  what  she  thought  were 
fiiur  little  kittens,  with  white  stripes 
down  their  backs,  following  the 
mother  cat  down  the  road.  She 
called,  "Kitty,  kitty,  kitty!"  but 
they  didn't  even  turn  a  head.  So 
she  tiptoed  swiftly  down  the  road 
after  them.  They  did  not  hear  her 
until  she  was  upon  them.  She 
quickly  grabbed  three  of  them  and 
put  them  in  her  apron.  The  moth- 
er and  one  little  one  ran  away.  The 
kittens  scratched  and  snarled,  but 
Mandy  held  them,  fast  and  running 
back  to  the  log  cart  put  them  into 
tiie  empty  barrel. 

Meanwhile,  the  mother  cat  fol- 
lowed her  babies.  She  ran  along  in 
the  brush  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
Mandy  saw  her  and  made  up  her 
mind  to  catch  her,  too.  So  she 
stooped  down  behind  the  barrel 
thinking  the  mother  would  come  up 
to  it  after  the  kittens,  but  t!ic  moth- 
er did  not  come  near  enough  for 
.Mandy  to  get  her.  So  Mandy  went 
behind  some  dogbcrry  bushes  and 
waited  patiently  for  a  good  chance 
lo  rusii  out  and  catch  tiie  old  "cat." 
The  mother  cat  came  nearer  and 
nearer  and  Mandy  had  a  good 
chance  tn  look  at  her.  ".She's  a 
funn\-looking  cat,"  she  comniented. 
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"She  isn't  a  bit  like  any  I  ever  saw 
before.  She  must  be  wild,  I  won- 
der what  I  can  tie  her  up  with." 
And  Mandy  looked  around  for  a 
piece  of  rope.  Seeing  none,  she 
took  her  hair  ribbon,  and  said  to 
herself,  "I'll  tie  her  to  the  cart 
toungue  with  this ;  it's  old,  any- 
way." 

The  "cat"  had  been  circling 
around  a  little  nearer  and  nearer, 
until  suddenly  Mandy  sprang  out 
and  grabbed  it  by  the  back  of  the 
neck.  It  scratched  her  wrists,  but 
she  kept  it  from  biting  her  while 
she  tied  the  ribbon  round  it's  neck. 
But  what  was  that  dreadful  smell? 
It  almost  strangled  her.  She  could 
scarcely  tie  the  cat  to  the  cart  toun- 
scarcely  tie  the  cat  to  the  cart  ton- 
get  it  tied  and  just  straightened  up 
to  take  a  full  breath  after  her  strug- 
gle, when  John,  Sam,  and  Bob  ap- 
peared riding  on  the  log  cart  on 
their  return  from  the  fork. 

Mandy  ran  to  meet  them,  but  as 
she  drew  near  they  clapped  their 
hands  to  their  noses.  John  stopped 
the  cart. 

"Oh !  just  look  down  at  the  old 
cart!     I've  caught  just  the  sweet- 


est cat  and  kittens  that  you  ever 
saw.  I  tied  the  cat  up  to  the  cart, 
but  the  kittens  are  in  the  old  bar- 
rel." 

Bob  and  Sam  jumped  upon  the 
logs  they  were  hauling,  as  quick  as 
a  flash,  so  as  to  get  a  look  at  the  cat. 

"Sweetest  cat  you  ever  snielled 
you  mean,"  cried  Sam. 

"It's  a  skunk!''  Bob  fairly  yelled. 

Then  both  boys  sank  on  the  logs 
and  laughed  until  tears  ran  down 
their  faces.  Even  John  had  to 
laugh  at  Mandy's  rueful  face. 

As  soon  as  Sam  could  get  his 
breath  he  said,  "Don't  let  your 
sweet  cat  go,  Mandy,  and  I'll  get 
my  gun  and  shoot  it." 

"No  you  won't,"  said  Mandj^, 
and  she  ran  and  tipped  the  barrel 
over  letting  the  little  ones  out,  then 
quickly  untied  the  mother  and  let 
her  go. 

Mrs.  Thomas  bound  up  Mandy's 
scratched  wrists  and  buried  her 
clothes  in  the  ground  to  take  the 
smell  out  of  them. 

Bob  and  Sam  thought  it  the  best 
joke  on  Mandy  that  ever  could  have 
happened. 
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A  C^ 


ommon 


Fault. 


It  is  more  than  probable  that 
every  parent  would  raise  his  hands 
in  denouncing  horror  if  he  were 
told  that  he  displayed  too  much  love 
for  his  children.  The  children  who 
came  through  love,  and  who  are 
given  us  in  love — can  they  be  too 
much  loved  ?  Is  it  possible  that  any 
father  or  mother  can  disi)lay  too 
much  affection  for  the  children? 
Can  we  in  any  way  do  too  much  for 
those  whom  Our  Father  has  given 
us  to  guard  and  keep  for  him? 


I  hear  parents  everywhere  an- 
swer, "No."  Possibly  they  are 
right.  It  may  be  that  we  cannot 
love  our  children  too  much.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  that  some  parents 
do  not  even  love  their  children 
enough.  Yet,  there  is,  we  are  told, 
a  common  fault  among  parents 
which  is  akin  to  too  much  love.  It 
is  unwise  love.  It  is  that  love  which 
has  not  the  strength  to  do  for  the 
children  what  should  be  done  for 
them — if  the  doing  of  it  is  at  all 
distansteful  to  the  children.  It  is 
the  love  that  refrains  from  correct- 
ing children  when  they  are  at  fault. 
It  is  the  love  that  withholds  from 
the  father  the  knowledge  of  a  child's 
wrong-doing,  because  the  father 
may  punish  the  child.  It  is  this 
love  that  through  the  sin  of  omis- 
sion rears  children  in  fault,  and 
sends  them  into  the  world  with  their 
acquired  evils  uncorrected.  It  may 
be  that  we  cannot  love  our  children 
too  much.  But  certainly  the  love 
that  permits  an  evil  to  go  uncor- 
rected, rather  than  hurt  the  feelings 
of  the  child  is  an  unwise  love.  And 
we  are  told  that  such  a  love  is  a 
common  fault  among  the  parents  in 
our  community. 

This  question  of  love  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  wise  and  unwise  dem- 
onstration of  that  love  has  been  un- 
der discussion  of  late  in  the  parents' 
classes  of  our  Sunday  Schools.  At 
the  same  time  the  .startling  infor- 
mation has  come  to  us  that  a  very 
large  nniber  of  the  offenders  in  the 
juvenile  courts  of  the  state  belong 
to  Latter-day  Saint  families.  The 
Mormon  children  themselves  form  a 
large  percentage  of  tlie  juvenile 
criminals  haled  before  the  judge. 
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We  cannot  refrain  from  asking 
the  question,  Is  there  any  connec- 
tion between  the  percentage  of  ju- 
venile criminality  in  our  state  and 
the  unwise,  too-much  love  displayed 
at  times  by  parents.  Mary's  friends 
were  out  on  the  street  late  at  night. 
Mary  wanted  to  be  with  them. 
Mary's  parents  understood  that  it 
was  best  for  her  to  be  at  home  at 
night ;  but  their  hearts  were  soft- 
ened— they  loved  their  daughter — 
they  could  not  hear  to  hear  her 
weeping — so  they  let  her  go  out 
alone  to  join  her  young  friends. 
Not  long  thereafter  Mary  was  fal- 
len. Would  the  parents  have  dis- 
played greater  love  by  keeping 
Mary  where  she  should  have  been  at 
the  cost  of  her  wounded  feelings? 
Was  it  well  that  Mary's  parents  did 
as  they  did  ? 

Tommy  one  day  smoked  a  cigar- 
ette with  harum-scarum  Jack. 
Tommy's  mother  detected  the  odor 
when  Jack  came  home,  and  wrung 
a  confession  from  him.  But  Tom- 
my's mother  joined  with  her  be- 
loved boy  to  keep  the  dreadful  truth 
from  the  father.  For  Tommy's 
father  was  severe,  and  might  pim- 
ish  the  boy.  Thus  the  evil  was  hid- 
den from  one,  and  at  most  only 
partly  corrected  by  the  other.  Tom- 
my soon  learned  that  what  he  could 
keep  from  his  father,  he  could  also 
keep  from  his  mother.  An  example 
in  deception  had  been  set  him  in 
love.  So  Tommy  took  to  smoking 
cigarettes  in  secret.  He  became  a 
cigarette  fiend.  Even  before  he  was 
of  age,  he  was  a  victim  of  cigarette 


poisoning.  And  along  with  the  cig- 
arette habit  had  come  the  many 
other  evils  that  accompany  it.  Did 
the  mother  love  her  boy  unwisely  or 
too  much  ?  Would  it  have  been  bet- 
ter to  tell  the  truth  to  the  father, 
even  at  the  risk  of  punishment,  than 
to  let  it  remain  hidden  and  un- 
checked ?  Was  it  well  that  the  moth- 
er did  as  she  did? 

After  all,  we  are  but  children  our- 
selves of  the  great  and  mighty  Fath- 
er. We  cannot  love  our  children  so 
much  as  He  loves  us.  But  we  can 
learn  from  Him  a  lesson  in  point. 
"Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chas- 
teneth."  He  knows  the  end  from 
the  beginning.  He  knows  too,  the 
dangers  of  the  way  fast  growing  so 
dear  to  us.  To  save  us  from  our- 
selves, or  to  save  us  from  the  dan- 
gers that  lie  before  us ;  He  does 
what  Mary's  mother  did  not  do ; 
He  keeps  us  home ;  He  lets  us  weep 
and  even  suffer.  But  in  the  end  we 
see  that  it  was  best  so.  ^^"e  have 
been  saved. 

If  it  be  too  much  love,  parents, 
that  fills  our  juvenile  courts  today, 
let  us  exercise  a  little  less.  If  it  be 
a  display  of  unwise  love,  let  us  cor- 
rect our  own  fault,  and  become 
more  judicious  in  the  rearing  of 
our  children.  Certainly  we  should 
give  our  children  liberty — all  the 
liberty  that  they  should  in  wisdom 
have.  But  that  liberty  should  not 
extend  to  license.  The  children  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints  should  be  the 
best  children  on  earth.  If  our  great 
love  for  them  is  exercised  in  wis- 
dom, they  cannot  help  but  be  so. 


Now,  I  the  Lord,  am  not  well  pleased  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Zion,  for  there  are  idlers  among  them;  and  their  children  are  also 
growing  up  in  wickedness;  they  also  seek  not  earnestly  the  riches 
of  eternity,  but  their  eyes  are  full  of  greediness. — Doc.  and  Cov. 
68:31. 
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The    Ideal  Worker. 

By  John  T.  Scaich.  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  Weber  Stake  Sun- 
day School  Union  Board. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Latter-day 
Saint  Sunday  School  cause  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  Its  influence  for 
good  over  the  young  and  rising 
generation  is  unquestionably  great, 
iind  he  or  she  who  is  called  and  en- 
listed as  a  worker  in  this  organiza- 
tion is  truly  honored  and   blessed. 

"Many  are  called,  but  few  are 
chosen."  Or,  in  other  words  :  Not 
all  that  accept  the  responsibilities 
and  obligations  attending  their  du- 
ties become  efficient  and  honest 
workers.  Who  then  is  the  ideal 
worker?  Let  the  following  discus- 
sion decide  in  the  matter. 

Unlike  many  religious  institu- 
tions, the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  claims  for  its 
foundation.  Divine  Revelation.  Its 
selected  representatives  may  readily 
establish  the  divinity  of  their  call, 
which  should  ever  come  as  a  source 
of  satisfaction  and  inspiration  to 
them.  The  Sunday  School  worker's 
call  is  no  exception  to  the  rule ;  it 
comes  through  the  authorized 
Priesthood,  and  is  as  binding  and 
sacred  as  tl^J^ugh  God  conferred 
the  honor  in  person. 

Realizing  the  nature  of  liis  c.-dl. 
tiie  earnest,  converted  woi-kcr  will 
[lerseveringly  learn  his  dutic'^.  lie 
will,  through  appreciation  anfl  char- 
ity, cultivate  a  love  for  the  work, 
without  which  it  will  be  impossilile 
for  him  to  accomplish  any  material 
good  Love  for  any  occupation 
renders  the  task  easy,  and  the  sacri- 


fice light.  Hence  it  forms  one  of 
the  chief  factors  towards  success. 
As  to  the  students,  or  those  over 
whom  he  presides,  he  will  exercise 
towards  them  a  deep,  sincere  inter- 
est, that  he  might  observe  the  Mas- 
ter's injunction,  "Feed  My  Lambs." 

The  necessity  of  preparation  and 
study,  aided  by  the  inspiration  of 
God,  cannot  be  too  strongly  empha- 
sized ;  and  for  the  best  results  the 
preparation  should  be  in  harmony 
with  the  prescribed  outlines.  In  the 
matter  of  preparation  there  lies  a 
great  test :  Will  the  worker  qualify 
himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
able  to  edify  and  strengthen  the 
yi)ung?  If  not,  he  is  a  hindrance 
ti>  the  cause,  and  should  withdraw 
therefrom. 

Much  depends  upon  th-^  manner 
in  which  the  sacred  obligations  are 
\'iewed.  They  should  at  least  be 
considered  as  equally  important, 
and  attended  to  with  the  same  reg- 
ularity and  earnestness  as  would 
characterize  one's  ordinary  business 
affairs.  Anything  short  of  this  will 
engender  carelessness  and  indiffer- 
ence. An  absence  of  this  appre- 
ciation for  the  work  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  many  failures. 

The  humble  and  sincere  worker 
will  be  in  full  harmony  with  the 
s|)irit  that  should  pervade  the  .Sun- 
day School  movement.  He  will  not 
oppose  the  supervision  nf  those 
placed  over  liim  ;  neither  will  he  dis- 
regard the  methods  and  suggestions 
presented  by  tliose  whose  right  it  is 
to  introduce  them.  The  ..Id  adage. 
"In  unity  there  is  strength,"  is  well 
borne  out  and  confirmed  in  all 
grades  of  the  Sund.ay  School  insti- 
tution.     Tile    class      te.iclirr      must 
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have  the  undivided  support  and  con- 
fidence of  his  students  if  he  would 
obtain  the  best  results.  Between 
local,  stake,  and  general  board 
workers  there  should  exist  perfect 
harmony.  Each  worker  has  his  in- 
dividual part  in  the  great  organiza- 
tion ;  and  one  member  cannot  say 
to  the  other  "I  have  no  need  of 
thee."  All  departments  have  been 
called  into  operation  by  the  power 
of  God,  and  are  essential  parts  of 
the  great  whole;  and  when  each 
member  is  attending  to  his  or  her 
particular  labors,  manifestmg  at  the 
same  time  respect  for,  and  confi- 
dence in,  ithejr  supervisors,  then 
the  work  will  attain  to  its  highest 
standard. 

Every  worker  should  specialize 
and  excel  in  his  or  her  own  calling. 
The  local  superintendency  have 
their  labors  and  supervision,  and 
neglect  in  any  detail  will  seriously 
effect  the  welfare  of  the  school.  As 
the  head,  the  superintendency  as- 
sumes many  obligations  and  respon- 
sibilities, which  fact  must  be  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind  if  ideal  re- 
sults are  desired.  The  superintend- 
ency should  be  one  in  spirit  and 
purpose,  occupying  the  position  of 
fathers  to  the  flock. 

The  teacher,  conscious  o"  his  or 
her  unsurpassed  opportunities  of 
assisting  in  the  development  of  the 
young,  should  put  his  or  her  best 
into  the  work.  Precept  and  exam- 
ple should  play  an  equal  part  in  the 
great  undertaking.  The  practical 
teacher  is  patient  and  persevering, 
ever  cultivating  a  love  for  the  sav- 
ing of  souls.  Ideal  conditions  in 
teaching  are  obtained  just  so  fast 
as  one  imbibes  the  true  conception 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  and 
efficiently  applies  himself  or  herself 
to  the  cause. 

What  may  be  said  concerning  the 
opportunities  and  privileges  of  the 


su])crintendency  and  teacher,  equal- 
ly applies  to  the  secretary,  treasurer, 
chorister,  organist,  librarian,  and 
other  workers.  In  their  particular 
calling  all  are  indispensable.  Much 
could  be  written  in  reference  to  each 
of  these  officer's  attitude,  but  suffice 
it  to  say  that  every  position  gives 
ample  scope  for  originality,  devel- 
opment, and  the  accomplishment  of 
lasting  good.  The  worker  has  not 
merely  to  follow  a  sterotype  or  me- 
chanical course,  but  he  should  feel 
master  of  the  situation,  after  call- 
ing down  Divine  aid;  and  labor  to 
the  end  that  his  usefulness  is  unin- 
terrupted    . 

Punctuality  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most qualifications  of  the  ideal 
worker.  It  is  one  of  the  most  sim- 
ple, yet  it  ranks  amongst  the  most 
effective  means  employed  in  every 
station  of  life.  Punctuality  is  a 
deep  subject  in  itself,  and  the  as- 
pirant for  successful  labors  will  do 
well  to  reflect  thereon.  Perhaps  the 
disappointed  and  unsuccessful 
teacher  or  officer  may  trace  his  fail- 
ure to  a  lack  of  punctuality. 

The  foregoing  observations  have 
been  applied  principally  to  the  local 
officer  and  teacher,  but  their  appli- 
cation extends  with  equal  impor- 
tance to  the  stake  and  general  board 
worker.  Every  man  and  woman 
called  into  the  ranks  have  their  par- 
ticular labors  to  perform  and  pos- 
sess equal  opportunities  of  turning 
their  time  and  talents  to  good  ac- 
count, and  of  developing  the  work 
entrusted  to  their  care.  It  is  for 
each  worker  to  understand  his  or 
her  duty,  and  then  to  do  it 

The  ideal  worker  is  not  without 
compensation,  for  in  assisting  oth- 
ers he  benefits  himself.  Through 
experience  he  is  conscious  that  sac- 
rifice brings  forth  blessings.  He  is 
luiselfish  in  keeping  his  appoint- 
ments, and  is  ready  to  forego  pleas- 
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ure  in  order  to  discharge  his  duties. 
In  fact  duty  always  receives  his  first 
consideration.  The  thought  of  turn- 
ing some  wayward  boy  or  girl 
from  their  course  of  evil  brings  in- 
estimable joy  to  the  converted 
worker. 

All  should  aim  and  endeavor  to 
become  proficient  and  useful  work- 
ers, that  their  time  and  labors  might 
be  well  directed.  With  this  end  in 
view  personal  examination  is  of 
paramount  importance.  The  serious 
questions  involved  are :  By  what 
motives  am  I  actuated?  Am  I 
faithful  and  consistent  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  duties,  or  am  I  lack- 
ing in  love  for  the  work,  and  con- 
sequently neglectful  of  my  labors? 
Do  I  experience  joy  in  my  studies, 
and  in  the  attendance  of  meetings, 
or  am  I  looking  for  opportunities 
to  excuse  myself  from  fulfilling 
these  obligations?  Reader  how  do 
you  stand? 

The  ideal  worker  has  the  approv- 
al of  God.  In  confirmation  and 
lecognition  of  his  faithful  labors  he 
will  receive  that  plaudil" :  "Well 
done  thou  good  and  faithful  serv- 
ant. *  *  *  Enter  into  the  joy 
of  thy  Lord."  Also,  "For  inasmuch 
as  you  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least 
of  my  children,  ye  did  it  unto  me." 

Thought  Development   m  Sunday 
School  Hymns. 

By  Ethel  Rasband. 

Song  singing  is  so  natural  to 
childhood  that  if  given  merely  for 
recreation  or  variety,  children  arc 
liable  to  fall  into  tlie  haljit  of  re- 
garding nnisic  not  as  a  great  and 
beautiful  art,  but  as  an  amusement, 
requiring  neither  efl'ort  nor  earnest 
consideration ;  hence  tiierc  may  re- 
sult a  preference  for  catchy  tunes 
and    sprightly    jingles.      To    culti- 


vate in  children  a  preference  for 
the  best — for  what  is  essentially 
beautiful  as  against  that  which  is 
merely  striking — this  is  what  song 
singing,  in  Sunday  Schools,  should 
do,  and  what  it  can  and  will  do  if 
properly  taught. 

The  Sunday  School  hymns  will 
fill  the  hearts  of  the  children  with 
love  and  reverence,  if  properly  in- 
terpreted, while  the  catchy,  so  called 
trashy,  music  fills  them  with  indig- 
nant disdain.  It  is  most  likely  that 
the  child  will  like  a  little  catchy 
song  much  better  than  n  Sunday 
School  hymn,  but  I  think  if  he  un- 
derstands the  meaning  of  the  words 
he  will  prefer  the  hymn,  for  it  will 
appeal  to  his  better  nature,  therefore 
it  is  wise  to  revise  the  words  into 
simple  language  and  explain  in 
story  form,  so  that  the  little  ones 
in  the  kindergarten  can  understand 
them.  The  song  will  mean  more 
to  him  who  sings  it  and  understands 
the  meaning  of  the  words. 

The  words  of  a  hymn  are  beauti- 
ful ;  there  is  a  sermon  in  every  one, 
and  the  more  we  study  them  the 
more  we  can  learn,  and  the  more 
beautiful  the  moral.  The  words  are 
more  inspiring  when  they  are  sung 
than  if  they  were  just  recited. 

Music  is  found  everywnerc.  Ex- 
plorers tell  us  that  there  is  not  a 
discovered  savage  triiie  in  the  world 
that  has  not  a  sense  of  rhythm.  Of 
course,  the  musical  sounds,  or  what 
are  intended  to  be  musical  sounds, 
of  some  of  the  less  civilized  tribes 
would  not  be  jilcasing  to  our  sense 
of  the  beautiful  in  harmdnx-,  l)ut 
there  is  a  certain  rhythiu  and  fas- 
cination about  their  music  that  is 
]ilcasing  to  them  ;  and  not  knowing 
anything  better,  they  are  satisfied 
with  their  way  of  producir'g  sounds 
which  they  consider  musical.  Wiicn 
thev  have  their  music  arranged  in- 
to a   iriclody  they   put   words   to  it 
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and  their  composition  means  more 
to  them,  therefore  we  see  that  a 
sense  of  music  is  implanted  in  our 
souls  by  our  God  and  we  can  praise 
Him  in  no  better  way  than  by  the 
use  of  it.  In  civilized  life  music 
comes  in  every  wholesome  associ- 
ation. The  mother  sings  a  lullaby 
to  her  babe  in  the  bradle,  the  little 
thing  coos  back  its  response  to  the 
mother's  voice.  We  have  it  in  an- 
thems, and  the  battle  hymn ;  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  The  funer- 
al hymn  is  soothing,  it  gives  com- 
fort and  consolation  to  the  mourn- 
ers. Is  it  the  music,  tht;  melody, 
alone  that  does  this?  No.  It  is 
the  sermon,  the  thought  that  is  in 
the  words.  Raskin  says  that  mu- 
sic will  not  lend  itself  to  the  un- 
wholesome; that  a  maiden  may 
mourn  the  death  or  loss  of  a  lover, 
but  that  a  miser  may  not  mourn  the 
loss  of  his  gold  in  song;  music  will 
not  lend  itself  to  the  expression  of 
a  miserly  passion.  Therefore  we 
bring  out,  by  hymn  and  music  that 
which  is  ennobling  to  our  natures. 

In  what  better  way  can  we  praise 
God  than  by  singing  to  His  honor 
and  glory?  I  think  we  can  pour 
out  the  strong  emotions  of  our  soul 
much  better  in  that  way  than  we 
can  in  prayer,  at  least ;  we  can  move 
other  people's  emotions  to  a  larg- 
er extent. 

The  power  of  song  ha?  a  great 
influence  on  people's  en.otions  as 
is  proved  by  the  story  told  about 
Emma  Abbot.  One  night  after  re- 
turning from  one  of  her  operas  she 
was  seated  before  her  dressing  table 
removing  some  of  her  jewels.  The 
door  to  her  room  was  reflected  in 
the  mirrow  and  in  the  doorway  she 
saw  a  man  standing,  from  his  ex- 
pression, she  knew  he  was  there  for 
an  evil  purpose,  but  instead  of  cry- 
ing out  in  terror,  she  immediately 
commenced       singing:         "Home, 


Sweet  Home,"  the  expression  on 
the  man's  face  softened,  aixl  when 
she  had  finished  her  song,  he  turned 
and  walked  away. 

By  bringing  good  and  glorious 
music  from  the  souls  of  dead,  as 
well  as  the  living  composers,  we 
are  giving  the  children  something 
to  carry  with  them  through  life. 
For  it  is  a  fact  that  you  may  fill 
a  garden  bed  with  weeds  so  that 
the  flowers  have  not  a  chance  to 
grow,  or  you  may  fill  it  vt'ith  flow- 
ers so  that  the  weeds  have  not  a 
chance  to  grow.  So  it  is  with  the 
child's  mind,  we  can  fill  it  with  good 
and  glorious  hymns,  called  the  flow- 
ers, or  with  the  trashy  music,  called 
the  weeds,  but  the  flowers  have  the 
better  of  it,  because  they  are  the 
most  beautiful,  and  if  properly  cul- 
tivated in  the  child's  mind  will  make 
a  lasting  impression  which  the 
weeds  never  would  have  done. 

Every  song  presented  to  the  chil- 
dren should  be  a  good  influence  and 
a  hidden  discipline ;  it  should  also 
contain  elements  calculated  to 
arouse  in  him  a  wholesome  respect, 
which  may  finally  develop  into  a 
love  and  reverence  for  the  divinity 
of  a  hymn.  Gradual  growth  and  a 
constant  forward  movement  should 
result  from  every  song  eft'ort.  A 
definite  purpose  will  inspire  con- 
fidence, and  the  spirit  of  the  pupil 
will  respond  /to  the  spirit  of  the 
earnest  chorister.  Songs  have  an 
educational  value  only  when  taught 
in  an  educational  way.  The  intel- 
ligent mastery  of  the  thought  and 
feeling  of  a  hymn  is  of  far  more 
value  than  the  mere  rendering  of 
t'lie  time. 

1  iymns  have  their  grammar,  their 
punctuation  and  their  syntax,  and 
therefore  they  require  the  same 
means  of  interpretation  as  language. 
The  connection  between  music  and 
language,    indeed,    is    much    closer 
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than  people  usually  imagine.  We 
all  know  that  a  great  actor  in  un- 
dertaking a  new  role  strains  every 
nerve  to  make  his  interpretation  of 
it  perfect.  He  neglects  nothing  in 
the  way  of  contrasts,  climaxes, 
pauses,  emphases  and  in  all  the 
points  which  play  upon  the  emo- 
tions of  his  audience. 

The  chorister  should  strive  to 
have  tlie  words  of  the  hymn  spoken 
distinctl}-.  To  most  people  a  song 
is  worth  nothing  if  the  words  are 
not  intelligible.  The  work  that  the 
chorister  does  away  from  the  sing- 
ing practice  is  fully  as  important 
as  the  work  done  at  the  practice. 
Every  conscientious  teacher  should 
l)repare  the  work  for  the  coming 
Sunday  and  this  means  careful 
thought,  and  self  preparations.  Sit 
down  and  think  over  the  song  you 
are  going  to  practice,  pick  out  the 
thought  of  the  words  and  put  it  in 
story  form.  Think  over  to  yourself 
how  the  children  would  imderstand 
the  song.  When  you  are  before 
the  children  strive  to  keep  their  in- 
terest, make  the  practice  interesting. 
Tell  them  the  story  of  the  song  in 
a  ciiildish  way ;  tell  them  the  name 
of  the  person  who  wrote  the  words, 
tell  them,  if  possible,  on  what  oc- 
casion he  wrote  the  words.  This 
will  create  an  interest  in  their  lit- 
tle minds  and  it  will  be  much  easier 
to  get  them  to  take  part  in  the  sing- 
ing practice.  The  chorister  who  is 
ever  elert  for  definite  methods,  who 
recognize  the  importance  of  thor- 
oughness as  a  factor  in  the  child's 
sijiritual  education  must  constantly 
remember  that  in  studying  the  best 
in  Sunday  School  hymns  we  get  the 
best  quality  of  discipline  and  train- 
ing. 

.\t  home,  upon  the  street,  or 
wherever  the  children  may  be,  they 
listen  to  the  conversations  and  say- 
ings of  others.     Stories  arc  read  to 


them.  Gradually  they  associate  the 
thoughts  which  arise  in  their  minds 
with  the  language  which  has  become 
as  familiar  to  them.  On  entering 
Sunday  School  the  teacher  avails 
herself  of  this  accumulation  of 
thought  and  language. 

The  singing  of  songs  in  their 
hearing  and  the  teaching  of  beauti- 
ful songs  to  them  will  produce  a 
love  for  music,  and  give  them  im- 
pressions which  will  prepare  them 
for  a  perfect  understanding  of  the 
subject  when  they  pursue  it  in  a 
technical  way.  The  sentiment  of 
these  songs  should  breathe  of  all 
that  is  beautiful  and  attractive  in 
nature — all  that  is  grand  and  noble 
in  life.  Thus  through  the  power 
of  musical  expression  these  senti- 
ments may  make  their  impress  up- 
on the  youthful  minds  and  hearts ; 
may  have  an  abiding  influence  in 
the  formation  of  character,  and  be 
a  i)otential  factor  in  influencing  the 
nii;tives  and  actions  of  life. 

As  it  is  with  language,  and  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  with  other 
subjects,  the  children  learn  both 
l)assively  and  actively  unconscious- 
I\'  and  consciously.  In  a  passive 
state  they  receive  impresions  from 
without  which  afiford  pleasure,  and 
which  have  more  or  less  influence 
in  determining  the  things  which 
they  are  to  know.  In  an  active  state 
they  exercise  their  various  faculties, 
and  so  become  strong  ani  appreci- 
ating of  the  tilings  pertaining  to 
the  subject,  and  gain  power  to  sec 
them  in  a  i)ractical  way.  Listening 
to  the  renditions  of  others,  imitat- 
ing what  may  be  sung  in  their 
licaring. 

'Tn  the  world  of  natur^■  we  lind 
the  blossom  comes  before  the  fruit: 
in  history,  art  arose  long  before 
scietice  was  jiossilile,  in  the  Innuan 
race,  the  emotions  are  developed 
sooner  than  tiic  reason.     With  the 
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individual  child  it  is  tiie  same.  The 
child's  sympathies  can  be  attracted 
toward  an  object,  person,  or  line  of 
conduct,  much  earlier  than  his  rea- 
son can  grasp  them.  His  emotional 
nature  can  and  does  receive  impres- 
sions long  before  his  intelitctual  na- 
ture is  ready  for  them.  In  other 
words,  he  can  love  before  he  can 
understand."  To  sum  up  every- 
thing, Carlyle  says,  "The  meaning 
o^  a  hymn  goes  deep." 


Time. 

By  Lettic  C.  Malan. 

"Time — still  on   it  creeps, 

Each  little  moment  at  another's  heels, 

Till  hours,  days,  years,  ages  are  made 

up 
Of  such  small  parts  as  these,  and  men 

look  back, 
Worn  and  bewildered,  wondering  how 

it  is, 
Thou  travelest  like  a  ship  in  the  wide 

ocean, 
Which    hath    no    bounding    shore    to 

mark  its  progress." 

One  of  the  great  secrets  of  life, 
is  the  art  of  making  good  use  of 
the  golden  moments,  but  we  do  not 
sense  it  as  we  should,  in  fact  peo- 
ple very  seldom_  take  any  particu- 
lar notice  of  it,  until  much  time  is 
squandered,   lost,   gone   forever. 

We  can  often  recover  things  that 
have  been  lost,  for  example,  lost 
wealth  can  be  rendered  by  industry, 
lost  health  by  temperance  and  med- 
ical treatment,  lost  knowledge  by 
hard  study,  etc.,  but  lost  time  is 
gone  forever,  therefore  we  should 
make  good  use  of  the  little  time  God 
has  given  us  to  live  upon  this  earth, 
for  at  the  most,  it  is  very  short,  and 
we  are  told  that  at  the  Council  in 
Heaven,  when  our  Heavenly  Father 
submitted  to  the  spirits  oi'  His  chil- 
dren, a  plan  by  which  they  might 
come    down    upon    this    earth,    and 


take  bodies,  they  shouted   for  joy. 
Why  was  this?    They  surely  must 
have  had  a  happy  home,  but  they 
could  see  that  they  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  work  and  struggle, 
and  if  faithful  attain  an  exaltation 
in  the  Kingdom  of  God.     This  joy 
they  could  not     attain     otherwise. 
This    then    puts    away    completely, 
the  thought,   that   the   id'.al   condi- 
tion is  one  of  idleness  and  pleasure. 
Look  at  the  workers  in  our  Church, 
are  they  those  with   an  abundance 
of  time  and  money,  who  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  seek  pleasure  and 
spend  money  foolishly?     No,  they 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  those  who 
are  not  wealthy  in   worldly  goods 
and  who  are  working  from  January 
to   December,   all   day   long.      Men 
working  from  7  in  the  morning  un- 
til  6  at   night, — women   who   have 
there  own  household  duties  to  look 
after.     They  are  also  the  ones  who 
are  always  found  ready  and  able  to 
do  a  little  more,  and  can  be  depend- 
ed upon  with  a  great  deal  more  as- 
surance than  the  idlers     who     are 
forever  saying,  I  would  do  this  or 
that  gladly,  if  I  only  had  the  time. 
In  the  excuses  we  so  often  hear,  for 
the   neglect  of  duty  there  is   none 
more  prominent,  than  the  want  of 
time,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind,  the 
more  we  do  the  more  time  we  find 
to  do,  because  doing  increases  our 
power,  it  is  easier  for  the  one  who 
is  exerting  his  powers  to  do  a  lit- 
tle more  than  for  the  person  who 
does  nothing,  to  arouse  himself  to 
action.    Give  a  busy  man  a  task  and 
tell  hirn  to  have  it  done  in  a  certain 
time  and  ten  chances  to  one  it  will 
be  done.     Then  tell  an  idle  person 
the  same  thing  and  give  him  more 
time,  will  it  be  ready?     No.  for  he 
has  so  much  time  that  he  will  likely 
postpone  it  until     tomorrow,     next 
week,  or  next  month  perhaps.  Then 
do   not  complain    for  the   want  of 
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time  to  do  things,  but  tliank  God 
that  we  are  not  cursed  with  too 
much  leisure,  for  it  very  often 
proves  to  be  a  curse. 

The  one  who  can  accompHsh  the 
most,  is  the  one  who  turns  every 
minute  into  usefulness.  In  study- 
mg  the  lives  of  our  leaders  we  find 
that  they  are  always  busy  trying 
\o  do  good.  Can  we  not  try  and 
follow  their  example. 

I  have  often  heard  people  say 
"Oh,  if  I  only  had  life  to  live  over 
again,  how  differently  I  would  act." 
We  can  all  see  our  folly  when  it's 
too  late,  but  what  we  want  to  do 
now  is  to  try  and  improve  our  time 
and  opportunities  to  the  very  best 
of  our  ability,  so  that  we  will  have 
no  vain  regrets  to  make  for  time 
spent  foolishly.  Or  do  as  the  fol- 
lowing song  says,  viz: 

"Improve  the  shining  moments 

Don't  let  them  pass  you  by, 
Work  while  the  sun  is  radiant, 

Work  for  the  night  draws  nigh. 
We  cannot  bid  the  sunbeams 

To  lengthen  out  their  stay. 
Nor  can   we  ask  the  shadows 

To  ever  stay  away. 

Time  flics  on  wimrs  of  lightning. 

We  cannot  call  it  back, 
It  comes,  then  passes  forward, 

Along  the  onward  track; 
And  if  we  are  not  mindful, 

The  chance  will  fade  away, 
For  life  is  quick  in  passing, 

'Tis  as  a  single  day." 

The  saying  is  "There  is  a  time 
for  all  things,"  but  I  sotnetimes 
think  people  twist  it  aroutul  and  say 
there  is  tiinc  for  all  things,  for  we 
arc  so  inclined  to  put  off  I  often 
tliink  after  hearing  a  beautiful  fun- 
eral sermon,  where  so  many  good 
things  have  been  said,  and  true,  too, 
oh!  if  only  some  of  those  kind 
words  could  have  been  spoken  be- 
fore death,  while  he  or     ^he     was 


struggling  with  adversity  and  bat- 
tling with  the  world,  how  much 
happiness  they  would  have  given, 
how  they  would  have  lightened  the 
load,  assuaged  the  sorrows,  and 
tilled  the  heart  with  joy,  but  also 
we  never  think  to  tell  them  now, 
while  they  are  here  with  us,  then 
when  it  is  too  late  we  think.  Oh,  if 
I  only  had  known  they  would  leave 
us  so  soon!  I  wish  I  had  been 
more  lavish  with  tender  words  of 
encouragement  and  love  and  have 
visited  them  and  administered  to 
their  wants.  These  regrets  are  un- 
availing now. 

There  are  many  who  go  through 
life  hungry  and  faint,  we  might  say, 
for  words  of  encouragement  and 
love.  Tell  them  now ;  don't  wait  an- 
other hour.  Do  you  love  your 
mother?  tell  her  so.  Has  yotir  friend 
helped  you  in  need?  Thank  her, 
show  your  thankfulness  by  some 
kind  act.  Do  you  appreciate  the  la- 
bors of  the  bishopric,  teachers,  or 
any  officers  who  are  laboring  for 
us  ?  if  so,  tell  them,  it  will  encourage 
them  to  press  on.  Have  you  some 
beautiful  flowers  to  give  ?  Give  them 
now — don't  wait  imtil  our  loved 
ones  have  passed  from  us.  Now  is 
the  time  when  they  will  bring  joy 
to  the  heart.  Appreciate  the  beau- 
ties you  see  in  others  and  don't  for- 
get to  tell  them,  don't  tiiink  it  will 
flatter  theiii,  never  inind  if  it  does, 
if  it's  true,  it  might  encourage  and 
help  tliem  to  keej)  in  the  straight 
l)ath  that  leadeth  mito  life.  Sjieak 
kind  words  now,  and  speak  them 
often,  they  may  heal  a  heart  that's 
broken. 

"Say  a  word  of  happiness,  say  it  now, 
,'\nd   chase   the   care   lines   from    some 

troubled    brow. 
Why   should    weary  liearls   around   us 

day  by  day, 
I'nr  want  of  friendly  words  be  loft   In 

pine  rwaj', 
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.  ii-c    \vc    too    liurricd    in    this    selfish 

strife, 
To  i)ause  e'en  for  n  moment  to  bless 

some  life, 
Less  favored  than  our  own,  with  -  ord 

or   smile 
'riiat  turns  their  thoughts  from  ill,  and 

unto   God  tlie  while?" 

Adaptation  of  the  Lesson. 

By  Lillian  S perry. 

To  me  each  teacher  knows  her 
own  class  best;  and  knows  what 
metliod  can  best  be  adapted  to  her 
own  class  of  children. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  one  thing 
done  well  is  worth  more  than  a 
dozen  things  half  done.  One  thing 
learned  well  is  never  forgotten. 

Each  Sunday  we  have  a  review 
of  our  previous  lessons  and  stories. 
Some  teachers  feel  they  must 
have  something  new  each  Sunday, 
and  a  lesson  or  story  must  be  told 
but  once.  If  a  story  is  worth  any- 
thing it  is  worth  repeating.  The 
old  time  honored  stories  are  hand- 
ed down  to  us  today  because  of  the 
love  the  child  of  past  generations 
had  for  them.  Repetition  Is  in  great 
pictures  music  science  and  nature. 

Our  lives  come  and  go,  have  their 
sunshine  and  darkness,their  toil  and 
their  rest.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
thar  the  young  child  has  not  mental 
growth  to  understand  all  that  which 
is  told  to  him.  He  is  a  small  active 
being  with  all  the  promises  of  a 
man ;  but  not  yet  is  he  a  man.  His 
lessons  must  so  be  adapted  and  giv- 
en to  him  that  he  can  advance  step 
by  step. 

The  child's  nature  will  unfold  ac- 
cording to  natural  development,  and 
each  preceding  step  will  prepare 
him  for  the  next.  Meet  the  child 
according  to  his  physical,  mental 
and  spiritual  growth. 

In  reviewing  or  asking  questions 
of  your  children  be  prepared  with 
many  questions.     You  know  your 


children  and  therefore  know  just 
how  to  get  from  them  what  you  de- 
sire. 

Whatever  lesson  or  talk  you  give 
l)e  sure  to  adapt  it  to  your  special 
class  of  children.  We  must  reach 
the  feelings  of  our  class.  What  the 
child  loves  counts  far  more  than 
what  he  learns.  This  inspiration, 
this  feeling,  must  first  permeate  our 
own  beings.  Teachers,  we  must 
feel  love  in  our  souls  if  we  wish 
our  students  to  feel  our  love.  The 
need  to  see  beauty,  love,  and  good- 
ness in  the  things  we  teach  in  or- 
der to  emphasize  the  qualities  be- 
fore the  children.  We  must  reach 
the  feelings  of  our  class.  Re- 
member in  cultivating  the  feeling 
we  are  cultivating  the  heart,  and  in 
just  the  ratio  that  the  teacher  loves 
and  studies  the  lesson  to  be  taught 
will  the  child  manifest  interest  and 
gain  inspiration. 

In  teaching  the  words  of  a  hymn 
we  must  be  sure  and  explain  its 
meaning.  How  kind  the  heavenly 
Father  teaches  all. 

He  teaches  the  little  flowers,  bees, 
squirrels,  and  all  small  things,  to 
prepare  for  winter. 

All  of  these  little  things  love  and 
thank  the  Lord.  So  should  little 
children  love  and  thank  Him  for 
all  His  loving  kindness  and  many 
blessings. 

As  most  of  our  lessons  are  out- 
lined for  us  I  shall  only  touch  up- 
on this  point.  Suffice  it  is  to  say 
that  the  subject  n:atter  should  be 
adapted  to  the  age,  need,  and  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  the  child.  Take 
the  child  of  four  years  as  he  enters 
class,  coming  as  he  does  pure  and 
innocent.  Should  not  the  teacher's 
main  duty  be  to  keep  him  innocent. 
To  fill  his  mind  with  beautiful 
thoughts  and  to  cultivate  in  him  a 
habit  of  good  and  that  idea  will 
always  remain  with  him.    The  child 
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possesses  the  germs  and  possibilities 
of  a  moral  being  or  a  being  that  is 
justly  held  accountable  for  his  char- 
acter and  conduct.  The  great  ques- 
tion which  confronts  the  teacher  is, 
how  to  cultivate  those  possibilities. 
Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  some 
of  the  facts  concerning  Jesus'  teach- 
ings and  see  if  we  cannot  formu- 
late from  them  some  plan  for  ours. 
( 1 )     They  were  suited     to     His 


They  were   full  of  ilustra- 
They  were  simple  and  logi- 


hearers 

.  '2) 
tion. 

(3) 
cal. 

(4)  They  drew  largely  from  the 
beauty  of  nature. 

(5)  They  were  earnest  and  full 
of  sympathy. 

The  greatest  lesson  of  all  which 
Christ,  the  great  Teacher,  left  is 
that  He  came  close  to  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  those  He  instructed 


Do  we  as  kindergarten,  teachers 
realize  our  responsibilities.  Sixty 
or  seventy  little  souls  come  to  us 
each  Sunday  morning  spiritually 
hungry.  Souls  that  have  come  from 
God  and  return  to  God.  Are  we 
giving  them  food  which  will  devel- 
op them  ?  Are  they  nourished  when 
tlley  leave  our  class-room  each  Sab- 
bath, or  do  they  go  away  poorly 
satisfied,  if  so  when  are  they  to  be 
developed. 

We  are  seeking  for  methods  or 
means  that  will  enlighten  not  one 
soul,  but  every  soul  placed  in  our 
charge  and  for  which  we  will  be 
held  responsible  by  our  Maker. 

The  teacher,  by  the  method  used, 
by  her  love  for  the  work,  and  her 
interest  in  it,  by  zeal,  earnestness, 
and  knowledge,  must  inspire  and 
arouse  her  pupils  also  to  love  it. 
There  is  nn  subject  where  this  is 
not  ultimately  possible. 
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Pleasantries  . 


OUT   OF  THE   GINGER   JAR. 

Tlie  tomato  can  but  will  it? 

The  cheaper  the  shoes  the  louder  the 
squeak. 

The  wife  o  fa  henpecked  husband  is 
usually  set  in  her  ways. 

The  man  who  persistently  sits  down  is 
sure  to  become  hard  up. 

No  matter  how  well  mother  may  feel 
she  is  continually  on  the  mend. 

It  is  important  to  have  clear  vision. 
Even  the  potato  must  have  sound  eyes. 

Neither  a  boil  nor  a  cabbage  amounts 
to  anything  unless  it  comes  to  a  head. 

If  young  Spendthrift  would  settle 
down  he  might  soon  be  able  to  settle  up. 

One  of  the  most  insidious  and  unex- 
pected forms  of  attack  is  to  tread  upon 
a  tack. 

Yau  can  not  always  gauage  the  im- 
portance of  a  man  by  the  angle  at  which 
he   wears   his  hat. 

There  is  quite  a  difference  between 
the  door-jamb  and  the  jam  that  mother 
used  to  make. 

"There  is  the  wreck  of  time !"  ex- 
claimed Jones,  as  his  clock  fell  from  the 
second    story    window. 

There  are  no  stripes  on  a  flagstone, 
but  if  one  falls  on  it  hard  enough  he  v/ill 
be  likely  to  see  stars. 

Some  of  the  neckwear  worn  by  fash- 
ionable young  men  is  so  loud  that  you 
can  hear  it  in  the  next  block. 

.\  simple  worm  went  out  to  play 

Upon  an  April  morning; 
An  early  robin  chanced  that  way 
Without  a  chirp  of  warning; 
And  that  is  the  end  of  the  story. 

Most  anybody  can  retail  butter,  eggs 
and  vegetables,  but  we  have  never  met 
a  man  smart  enough  to  re-tail  a  dog. 

Sometimes  when  a  woman  throws  a 
lirick  at  an  old  hen  in  the  garden,  it  is 
harder  on  the  scenery  than  it  is  on  the 
hen. 

The  best  way  to  cultivate  an  appe- 
tite is  to  cultivate  a  field,  and  then  you 
will  have  both  an  appetite  and  the 
wherewithal  to  appease  it. 

Some  folks  have  rats  in  their  garrets, 
some  have  rats  in  their  cellars,  and 
while  not  a  few  young  ladies  have  good- 
sized   rats   in  their  hair. 

I'm  tired  of  all  this  drudgery,  sighed 
the  flour-sifter,  as  it  finished  basting  the 
roast. 


Do  30U  ever  see  a  man  on  a  railway 
train  who  is  all  bows  and  smiles  to 
chance  acquaintances,  and  who  will  ride 
twenty  or  forty  mile  beside  his  wife 
without  more  than  a  word  or  two  of 
conversation?  Unfortunately  there  are  a 
few  such  men :  but  none,  we  trust, 
among  Our  Folk. — From  April  Farm 
Journal. 
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LooR  good,  are  good  and  play  fair  with  the  pocKetbooK. 
You  can  get  more  worK  and  more  satisfactory  results 
from  an 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW 

with  less  expenditure  of  money  and  physical  force  than 
any  other  plow  made. 

Oliver's  Chilled  Metal  means  perfection  in  wearing  and 
scouring'  and  no  other  matericd  can  approach  it  in  these 
rharacteristics.  los 

Utah  and  Idaho  State  Asents 

CONSOLIDHTED  WAGON  &  MACHhE  GO    Geo.  t.  Odeii.  Cen-i  nngr. 

Write  us  about "Cloverleaf"  Manure  Spreader 


SCHOOL 
DAYS 

Are  Here —  How  about 
your  bojs  and  girls  shoes? 
Z.  C.  M.  I.  Factory  Shoes 
will  keep  your  children's 
feet  dry  and  warm.  ASK 
FOR  THEM. 


"Mountaineer"  Overalls 
are  Honestly  Made,  Don't 
Rip.      See  you  get  them. 


Reduced  Rates 


VIA 


FOR 


ALASKA-YUKON-PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION 

SEATTLE,  U.S.  A. 
Opens  June  1        1^09       Closes  Oct. 


1(3 


SOME  INTERESTING  FACTS 

Area  350  acres 

(;osi$io.O(K),oo(.> 

Twelve  Urge  Exhibit  Paluces 

Many  I*erin»ni'nt  Uuililin^fs 

Viilueof  Exhibits,  $.)0.(KMi,ihh1 

IJorders  on  two  beautiful  livkes 

Snow-cupped  mountains  seen  trom   Grounds 

Amusrrnent  street  cilled  I*iiy  Streak 

KxploitK  Alaska  and  countries  of  I*aoltlc 

About  fifteen  states  will  have  huildingy 

Uncle  Sam  will  spend  $mH).0()O 

Thirty  larKC  shows  on  Pay  Streak 

Forestry  bulldln^r  of  hujre  lops 

Twenty  minutes'  ride  from  business  section 

I,ow  Kallroad  Kates  to  Seattle 

ChioaKo  will  have  buildiuk' 

All  exhiipits  will  show  processes 

Many  attractivp  sidr-trlps 

Koretgn  exhthlis  will  br-;  extensive 

Submarine  boat  on  Lalic  I'niou 

For  Descriptire  Literature  Address: 
D.  E.  BURLEY.  G.  P.  A.. 
Salt  Lakh('ity,         -       -         Utah. 


Sav  that  vou  saw  it  in  The  luvenile  Instructor. 


"GIVEYOLRHOLSEAN 
AIR-BATH" 


With  one  of  our  Portable  Vacuum 

Cleaners.  The  only  sanitary 

way  to  clean. 


Free  demonstrations 
at  our  store 


Inter-Mountain 
Electric  Co. 

13  S.  Main  Street 
Salt  Lake  City,       -       Utah 
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Bookbinding  | 

Monotyping  ^ 

Linotyping  ^ 

Publishing  t 

Manufacturers  of  g 

COURT  RECORDS,  DOCKETS,  C 

LEGAL  BLANKS,  BLANK  | 

BOOKS,   ETC.  I 

We  Rule,  Print  and  Manu-  | 

facture  Ward  Records,  Books  | 

for  Municipalities,  Electrical  | 

Companies,    Banks,     School  [s 

Boards,    Counties    Irrigation  g 

Companies,    Corporations,  | 

Mining    Companies    and   do  | 

fine   Job  Printing.    Wedding  | 

and  Societ}'  Stationery.  | 

SK  ELTON         I 
PUBLISHING   CO.    I 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  | 


Maps 

Exodus   $1.50 

Old  Testament,  Palestine  ...  1.50 

New  Testament,  Palestine..  1.50 

Paul's  Travels 1.50 

Book  of  Mormon,  Cloth 2. 00 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store 

44  E.  South  Temple  St.  Salt  Lak(  City 


QealMaack 

SIGN  PAINTER 

PHONE  DECORATOR  so 
^°"  DESIGNER"""™^ 


Sav  that  vou  saw  it  in  The  Juvenile  Instructor. 


THE  BIBLE  AS  GOOD  READING,  WORKS  AND  HABITS 
AMERICANS  OF  TODAY 

bv  SENATOR  "BEVERIDGE 

50c  each 


:j  mm  iul. 


DESERET  5.  S. 
44  E.  South  Temple  St. 


UNION  BOOK  STORE 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


A  View  Book  of  Early  Church  History 

Contains  64  Pages  of  Pictures  and  Historical  Narrative 

NOW  READY 

Ask  to  see  it  ivhen  you  come  in  to  Conference 

Price  75  cents 

Post  Paid 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  Book  Store 

THE  "PLACE  TO  "BUY  GOOD  BOOKS 
44  East  South  Temple  Street  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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Scenic  Line  of  the  World 

The  only  transcontinental  line  passing  direct- 
ly through  quaint  and  picturesque  Salt  Lake 
City.  A  stop-over  is  allowed  atSalt  Lake  City, 
beautiful  Glenwood,  Colorado  Springs  or  Den- 
ver on  all  classes  of  tickets  on  application  to  the 
train  conductor.  Scenery  unequaled  in  the 
world.  I.  A.  BENTON,  Qeneral  Agent 


WILLIAMSON 
HAFFNER  CO, 


DENVEHCOLO. 


FERGUS  COALTER,  next  door  to  Z.  CM.  I. 

I  hive  t  he  li>ll<JWinu' nice  Anliieins  :        I'er  Pel- 

Copy  Dozen 

■I'lKuiksflvltiK  Aiitbem.  liy  Kvun  Sieplieiis    .13  Ji.2.1 

OCome.  I.el  I's  SinK I"  <■'*< 

I)  My  Fiillier In  I  iW 

House,  (ih.  Ve  Morliils.  by  Kvan  StcpUens    .in  l.(«i 
The    Liinl    Will   Coinlorl    Zion,   liy    Ceo 

(^iircless II'  1  <«' 

llie    .Mdimiiiln   of  the   l.onr.s  House,   by 

lOvun  Slepi  ens lu  l.no 

I  ivertliT-ow  of  (ioi'  and  MagoK,  by  Kvnn 

Sl.phells II'  I."" 

I.iri    I'p  'I'liy  Voiee  in  SinttluK.  by  Kviiii 

Sl''|)llelis  Il'  I  "" 

^.iiT'ofllie  k'.'cl.'enieil,  liv  I'lMiii   Slephens     .\.l  1   J  ■ 

FERGUS    COALTER    MUSIC    COMPANY 

Ni'M   Uncii- to /. '-■.  .M.  1..  Sum   i.llltefllv.  I   IMli 
C.M'AT.iHll'KS  VHKK 


>.i\    lli.it    u'li    ^au    II    111    I  lie    liueiule    liislliictui 


INSURE  WITH  THE 

Home  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  Utah  /.  /. 

The  only  local  fire  insurance  company  in  the  inter- 
mountain  region.     Unsurpassed  protection  given. 

Heber  J.  Grant  &  Co., 

SALT  LAKE   CITY,   UTAH  General  AfiontB 


Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company 

Main  Offices,  Sharon  Building,  -  -  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

FACTORIES 

Lehi,  Utah  Garland,  Utah 

Auxiliary  Plants:  Springville,  Spanish  Fork, Provo, Utah 

Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  Sugar  City,  Idaho 

Blackfoot,  Idaho  Nampa,  Idaho 

Auxiliary  Plant:  -  -  Parker,  Idaho 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  Prest.     Thos.  R.  Cutler,  Vice-Prest.     H.  G.  Whitney,  Sec'y  &  Treas. 


David  Eccles,  President  -  Hbnry  H.  Rolapp,  Secretary 

M.  S.  Browning,  Vice-President  H.  H.  Spencbr,  Treasurer 

Amalgamated  Su^ar 
Company 

'DIRECTORS: 
JOSEPH  F.  SMITH  E.  P.  ELLISON 

JOSEPH  SCOWCROFT  JOSEPH  CLARK 

FRED  J.  KIESEL  GEORGE  STODDARD 

ADAM  PATTERSON  WM.  H.  WATTIS 

Factories:— Ogden,  Utah  Logan,  Utah  LaGrande,  Oregon 


